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JOHN GLASGOW. 


Jobn Glasgow was a native of Demerara, 
born of free negro parents, whose free condi- 
tion he inherited as well as their complexion. 
When quite small he took to the sea, first as 
a cabin-boy ; working his way up until he 
stood A.B.S. on the ship’s register. His first 
voyages were made on board the small 
coasters that trade between the West India 
Islands, but he abandoned the coasting-trade 
after a few years, and went to and fro to 
England, improving his opportunities so 
much, that he saved money, and was regarded 
as a prosperous man. He then sought a 
wife. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Liverpool—the port he had most frequented— 
there resided a small farmer who had a 
daughter. She is said not to have belied 
the adage which is so complimentary to Lan- 
cashire, in respect of its maidens. On the 
other hand, John Glasgow was a fine fellow, 
tall of stature and powerful in frame, having 
a brave look and a noble carriage. He was, 
moreover, upright in conduct, and of thrifty 

* habits. In fact, save in one particular, he 
was altogether such a youth as would be 
most likely to find favour in the eyes of the 
‘¢ Lancashire witches.” But, alas, John was 
black as a coal, and though many admired, 
none of the Liverpool lasses would ‘‘ have him 
for a husband at any price:’” at least so 
the report went out when it became bruited 
that he was going to marry the farmer’s 
daughter. For his part John said, when 
he heard it, ‘“‘that he had never asked 
them to have him.” He felt, in fact, quite 
happy in the affection of the girl he had 
chosen, and who had consented to take him 





for a partner, in spite of his complexion and 
very woolly hair. So they were married, 
the young woman’s relatives taking her view 
of matters and coinciding in the opinion that 
it was wise in her to marry the man she 
loved, whose sterling qualities she had learned 
to appreciate. 

Being married, however, was not all. 
John had saved money, it is true, but not 
sufficient to support a wife in idleness. On 
the other hand, his spouse’s relatives were 
not in a position to assist them much. They 
were in a small way, and though the farmer 
worked hard a-field, and his dame tended the 
dairy and sold eggs and butter at market, 
their united labours, aided by the good wife’s 
economy, proved barely adequate to meet the 
expenses of a large family, or left but the 
smallest surplus sometimes to put by against 
the contingency of failing crops. Thus the 
young couple saw that they must depend 
upon their own exertions, and they set to 
work accordingly. Through the father’s 
interest, they got into asmall farm in the 
neighbourhood, and John Glasgow invested 
his savings in the purchase of three horses, a 
plough, and a cart. As his wife had been 
accustomed to farming operations, she agreed 
to attend to the concerns of the farm; whilst 
John—who though well acquainted with the 
economy of a vessel, from her kelson to her 
signal halyards, knew nothing at all about 
farming—determined to continue his calling, 
and therefore engaged himself as an able- 
bodied seaman, on board one of the many 
vessels trading between Liverpool and the 
West Indies. At the end of his second 
voyage he found himself the father of a fine 
brown baby, over which he shed many tears 
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when the time came for him to leave port 
again. But John and his wife prospered, 
he in his vocation, she at her farm, and as he 
had managed to add trade to navigation, 
there seemed to be a prospect of his amassing 
wealth in the course of a few years. Indeed, 
had he only known how to read and write, 
he might have been mate long ago. 

In the year 1830, Jobn Glasgow, being 
then about twenty-five years of age, engaged 
to go out to Savannah, in Georgia, in an 
English vessel, and under an English captain, 
for a cargo of rice. He was now the father 
of two children, and his heart yearned more 
strongly towards them and his wife than it 
had ever done before. He seemed to be im- 
pressed with a foreboding of evil, and half 
repented having put his mark to the ship’s 
articles. But his wife encouraged him, re- 
minding him of his promise to her that this 
should be his last voyage to so distant a 
country, and that on his return he was to 
confine his trips to the English coast, and 
never go far from home again. So John 
kissed bis wife and children, and the 
vessel left the Mersey with a favourable 
breeze, bearing him away with a sadder 
heart than he had ever had under similar 
circumstances. The voyage was prosperous, 
and the passage a rapid one: too much so 
for John Glasgow’s happiness, as it turned 
out. 

The black law of Georgia, like that of 
South Carolina, is no respecter of freedom, if 
it present itself with a coloured skin, and 
poor John, a freeman born, a British subject 
and unoffending, was seized, handcuffed like 
a common felon, conveyed to gaol and in- 
carcerated until the vessel that brought him 
to the port should discharge her cargo, be 
re-laden, and on the point of sailing away 
again. What his feelings under such a trial 
were, we leave our readers to imagine. He 
had learnt, only too late, that his fate was 
in the hands of the captain: though, as he 
had faithfully served him, he doubted not 
but he would pay the gaol-fees and save him 
from slavery. Unhappily the ship was 
detained considerably beyond the time the 
captain had reckoned upon, owing to delays 
in the procuring of the cargo. Slave-labour 
was dear, and the captain had to pay high 
wages to the slave who had been hired to 
him to do John Glasgow’s work, while John 
lay pining in gaol, desiring nothing so much 
as that he might be doing it himself. The 
captain was displeased at being thus imposed 
upon, especially when he thought of the 
pe ge he would have to pay to John Glasgow ; 
and matters in his mind were not improved 
when, the time having come for the ship to 
sail, he found that the gaol-fees for John’s 
release had run up enormously high, and 
with what he had already paid and would 
have to pay, made so considerable a sum, 





that, looking at the whole matter commer- 
a to hand over so much money was 
wholly out of the question : and considering 
it humanely was out of the question too. 
Besides he was “only a nigger after all ;” 
so the captain refused to pay the gaol-fees, 
and set sail without Joln, leaving him, as 
yet, in ignorance of his dreadful fate. 

Poor John’s wife and children! They 
were already expecting him home, on the day 
he was taken out of the goal and sold on the 
auction-block for three hundred and fifty 
dollars, to Thomas Stevensof Baldwin County, 
Georgia. He would have fetched more than 
three times as much, but being ‘‘a green 
hand,” he was not worth it. Well, he was 
marched off to the plantation, aud set to work. 
Here he soon realized the extent of his mis- 
fortune. His ‘ brave look” when spoken to, 
offended his master, who swore he “ would 
flog his nigger pride out of him;’’ aud poor 
John had to suffer tor having the look aad 
carriage of a freeman. When be had been 
some three or four years on the plantation, his 
master bade him take a wife. j obn told him 
he had one in England, and two dear children, 
Then his master flogged him for saying so, 
and for insisting upon it that he was free and 
a British subject. At last, to save his poor 
body from the torture of the cowhide and the 
paddle, he promised his master never to say 
as much again, and to look out for a wife. 
In Jones County, and about five miles from 
Stevens’ plantation, therelived another planter 
named John Ward. Joln Glasgow, having 
to go backwards and forwards on errands, 
saw and at length selected a young, bright, 
coloured girl named Nancy, and they were 
married, in the way that slaves are; that is, 
nominally. This did not please Stevens, be- 
cause Nancy being Ward’s property, her 
children would be Ward’s also: so John was 
flogged for marrying Nancy, instead of one of 
Steven’s ‘likely gals,” and was forbidden to 
visit her. Still he contrived to do so without 
his master’s discovering it. The young woman 
was of a very sweet disposition, it seems, and 
knew all about John’s misfortunes, and his 
having a wife and children in England. She 
was very kind to him, and would weep over 
him as she dressed his sore and bleeding back 


when he crept to her log cabin at dead of , 


night; so it was no wonder he came to love 
her and the three children she bore him, 
whilst all the time talking of his English 
wife and children, whom he should never 
see more: never, never. 

One Christmas-day—a holiday for all—he 
thought he would slip away from the other 
slaves who were having a feast before Stevens’ 
house, and go see Nancy. Accordingly, 


watching his opportunity, he soon succeeded in 

etting away, unobserved as he fancied. 
Notso, however. His master saw him, but in- 
stead of calling him back, maliciously allowed 
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him to get a good distance off, when beckon- 
ing to him three other slaves, by name John 
Brown, March, and Jack, they started in 
pursuit and soon came up with the object of 
their search. John Glasgow struggled in- 
effectually to release himself from the grasp 
of his comrades, though he knew full well 
they were only obeying their tyrant master. 
He was secured and brought back to quar- 
ters, and the other slaves were called together 
to witness the infliction upon him of a punish- 
ment called bucking. The poor fellow having 
been stripped stark naked, his hands were fast 
tied and brought down over his knees, he 
being compelled, for this purpose, to assume a 
sitting posture, with his knees doubled up 
under his chin. A stout stake was then 
thrust under his hams, so that he was ren- 
dered completely powerless. In this position 
he was turned first on-one side then on the 
other, and flogged with willow switches and 
the cowhide, until the blood ran down in 
streams and settled under him in puddles. 
For three mortal hours he endured this in- 
human punishment, groaning piteously all the 
time, whilst his master looked on and 
chuckled. At Just he was taken out of the 
buck, and his lacerated body washed down 
with salt, red pepper, and water. It was 
two weeks before he went to work again. 

Severe as this torture was, it did not 
smother John Glasgow’s affection for the 
poor mulatto girl who shared his sorrows, 
and who was, perhaps, the only hyman being 
to whom he durst unburden his whole soul. 
As soon as he felt able to go so far, that is, in 
about three montis, he made another attempt 
to see her, was missed, pursued and caught. 
Then Thomas Stevens swore a feartul oath 
that he would cure him of ‘ wife-hunting. 
If he must have a wife, there was a plenty 
of likely yallow gals on the plantation for 
such as he to choose from. He might have 
the pick of ’em. But he (Stevens) wasn’t 
going to let his niggers breed for another 
man’s benefit, not he: so if John couldn’t get 
a wife off the plantation he shouldn’t have 
one at al]. But he’d cure him of Nancy any 
how.” 

The unfortunate fellow was taken to the 
whipping-post, which on Stevens’ estate con- 
sisted of two solid uprights, some ten feet high, 
with a cross-beam at the top, forming a kind 
of gallows. Along the cross-beam were 
three or four massive iron cleets, to which 
pulleys were fixed, having a fine but closely- 
twisted cord passing over them. John Glas- 
gow having been stripped, as on the previous 
occasion, the end of one of these cords was 
tightly fastened round his wrists. His left 
foot was then drawn up and tied, toes down- 
wards, to his right knee, so that his left knee 
formed an angle by means of which, when 
swung up, his body could conveniently be 
turned. An oaken stake, about two feet 
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long, was now driven into the ground beneath 
the cross-hbeam of the whipping-post, and’ 
made sharp at the top with a draw-knife. 
He was then hoisted up by his hands, by 
means of the pulley and rope, in such wise 
that his body swung by its own weight, his 
hands being high,over his head and his right 
foot level with the pointed end of the oaken 
** stob” or stake. 

We may here state that this punishment is 
called the picket, and by being swung in this 
manner, the skin of the victim’s back is 
stretched till it shines, and cuts more readily 
under the lash: on the other hand, if the 
unhappy sufferer, swinging ‘‘ between heaven 
and earth’ as it is called, desires to rest, he 
can do so only by placing the foot that is at 
liberty, on the sharp end of the stake. The 
excessive pain caused by being flogged while 
suspended, and the nausea excited by twirling 
round, causes the victim of ‘the picket” to 
seek temporary relief by staying himself on 
the “‘stob.”” On his doing so, for ever so 
brief a space, one of the bystanders taking 
hold of the bent knee, and using it as a 
handle, gives the unfortunate a twirl, and 
sends him spinning round on the hard point 
of the stake, which perforates the heel or the 
sole of the foot, as the case may be, quite 
to the bone. 

John Glasgow thus suspended was flogged 
and twisted for an hour, receiving “ five 
licks” or strokes of the raw cowhide at a 
time, with an interval of two or three minutes 
between, to allow him “to come to, and to 
fetch his breath.”” His shrieks and groans 
were most agonizing, and could be heard, at 
first, a mile and a quarter off, but as the 
punishment proceeded, they subsided into 
moans scarcely audible at the distance of fifty 
paces. All Stevens’ slaves were made to 
stand by during the infliction of the torture, 
and some of them took turns at the whipping, 
according to the instructions of their master, 
who swore he would serve them the same if 
they refused, or ever disobeyed him as “ that 
cussed nigger there had done.” At the end 
of an hour he was “dropped from the gal- 
lows,” his back being fearfully lacerated, 
his wrists deeply cut with the cord, and his 
foot pierced through in three places. Beneath 
the beam there was a pool of coagulated 
blood, whilst the oaken stake was dyed red 
with that which had streamed from his foot. 
He could not stand, much Jess walk, so they 
carried him to his quarters, where the usual 
application of salt and water, and red pepper 
was made to his wounds, and he was left to 
die or to recover, as might be. It was a 
month before he stirred from his plank, and 
five months more elapsed ere he could walk. 
Ever after he had a limp in his gait. 

Our informant made his escape from 
Thomas Stevens’, about two years after this 
horrible punishment had been inflicted on 
2 
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John Glasgow. He does not know whether 
the husband and the wife ever met again. 
The last he knows of John’s history is, that 
in 1840, or thereabouts, the poor fellow was 
felling a white oak in the woods which in 
falling struck him on his right thigh, just 
above the knee, and broke it in two. As he 
was thus rendered comparatively useless for 
field-work, Thomas Stevens gave him to his 
son John, who kept him to shell corn off the 


cob. 

Such is the history of a free-born British 
subject, reduced to slavery by the operation 
of a most us and 0 ive law. 
Similar has been the fate of hundreds of 
others, black, brown, and white, free men 
and women, born on British, Portuguese, or 
any other soil, and of whose melancholy end 
their relatives have never Jearnt. Such, too, 
is the black law, as actually in force, which 
sets treaties at nought, and seems to defy 
even the representatives of Queen Victoria. 
How long so monstrous an abuse is to be 
permitted to overtake British subjects, or free 
men of any nation, is a question that will 
have to be settled by the potent voice of 
public opinion, should the aluse not be speedily 
remedied by a modification of the law. 

Yet a parting word. Should this narrative 
given in substance as we received it from 
one who was many years John Glasgow’s 
companion in bondage—by chance meet the 
eye of any person to whom his name or the cir- 
cumstance of his disappearance are familiar, 
and lead to a cogent tay the whereabouts of 
the poor fellow’s English wife and children, 
let such a one write to us forthwith, and 
we will place him and them in communication 
with our informant, one of whose chief regrets 
is that he cannot remember the name of the 
place where John’s wife lived. To John he 
owes a debt of gratitude, for he it was who 
taught him to love and to seek liberty. 








MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


Since our last we have been favoured with 
of an address to Mrs. Stowe from the 
Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, and with Mrs. Stowe’s 
reply. They will be read with much interest, 
and we have _ pleasure in inserting them. 
A notice of this Society appeared in the May 
number of the Reporter. 

‘¢ Address from the Commitiee of the Glasgow 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, to Mre. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Authoress of ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Cabin.’ 

‘¢ Dear Madam,—We beg leave to welcome 
you to Scotland, and to express to you our wishes 
that your visit to Britain may afford you much 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

“* We offer you our and cordial thanks 
for the uction of Uncle Tom’s Cabin; a 


work w will ever endear you to every friend 
of liberty, which has exerted, and we believe will 





continue to exert, a powerful influence through- 
= the world, in hastening My Rg rer of 

avery, especially of slavery e thern 
States of y pers where three millions of our 
fellow-creatures, men, women, and children, are 
held in intolerable bondage, by those who are 
not only of the same lineage with ourselves, and 
who in their most solemn public documents de- 
clare that all are entitled to liberty, but held 
those who are professors of Christianity, whi 
enw that one of its great objects is to give 
iberty to the captive, and to let the opp go 
free. 
‘* Our Society was formed in 1841, and was by 
its constitution based on the principle of a 
all in anti-slavery effort, irrespective of politi 
or religious opinions; our main object was to co- 
operate with, and aid the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, by contributions to the National Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar, held at Boston. We have since 
that time annually done 60, and have the pleasure 
of knowing that our contributions, with those 
from kindred societies in Britain and Ireland, 
have proved serviceable to our American friends, 
and to the abolition cause. 

‘* Knowing the American Anti-Slavery Society 
to consist of many of the earliest, most earnest, 
and talented abolitionists, and that it has faith- 
fully adhered to the broad and catholic basis of 
its constitution ; and believing it to be the most 
powerful public instrumentality to arouse and 
change public opinion in America, we consider it 
to be our privilege and our duty to continue our 
relations with them. 

‘* We will continue to aid, as we have hitherto 
done, other branches of the cause as occasions 
arise, and afthe same time endeavour to keep up 
in this country a healthy state of public opinion, 
on the great question of universal emancipation. 

‘* We present our best wishes for your welfare, 
and pray that you may be long spared to give that 
powerful uid to the abolition cause, by which you 
have already been so greatly distinguished. 

‘* We are, dear Madam, 
** Yours respectfully and faithfully, 
‘*For the Committee of the Glasgow Female 
” weer Society, 
‘*Mary WELSH, : 
‘* ELIza aeons} Secretaries. 
‘* Glasgow, 14th April, 1853.”’ 


To this address Mrs. Stowe rcturned the 
following reply :— 
‘« Glasgow, April 17, 1853. 
** To the Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

‘‘T have read with satisfaction the address 
handed me, and desire to express to you my 
thanks for the many kind expressions it contains, 
and for the sympathy which it breathes for the 

t cause in which my labours are engaged. 
Deeply do I regret that my present feeble state of 
health has prevented me from a personal inter- 
view with you. But I have felt that if I would 
prolong my days of usefulness, and accomplish 
the good I might, it must be by careful husband. 
ing of the little strength left me, especially in this 
crisis of great excitement and emotion. Although 
I do not, in some important respects, agree in 
opinion and practice with that branch of the 
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Anti-Slavery party to which you adhere, still I 
deeply sympathise with the laudable zeal and 
earnestness, and highly appreciate the important 
services they have rendered in the cause of eman- 
cipation. It seems to me that the friends of this 
great enterprise, avoiding all causes of irritation 
or dispute, and agreeing to differ on points where 
they cannot see alike, and preserving each its own 
separate organisation, should mutually strive to 
do all they can for the common work, assisting 
each other whenever opportunity offers, hindering 
each other never—and maintaining a twofold 
organisation, simply as a means of preventing 
collision of opposite views. Such are the ideas 
which I have expressed to my respected friend, 
Mr. Garrison; for whom, notwithstanding on 
many points I find myself unable to agree with 
him, I feel a very sincere friendship and respect. 

‘* In this country, I am well aware you possess 
the power to do much for this sacred cause. 
Deeply would it be deplored should anything 
oceur to discourage you, or turn you aside from 
that werk ; nor ought any to withhold from you 
the just tribute of honour and admiration, which 
disinterested devotion and genuine philanthropy 
ever merit. Wishing you every blessing, and an 
increasing measure of usefulness, and commend- 
ing you to Him who came to open the prison- 
door and let the captive go free, 

‘* Tremain, 
‘* Sincerely, your friend, 
“ H. B. Stowe. 

‘* Mary WELsH, 

** Exr1za ANDERSON, 
“ For the Committee of the Glasgow Female 

** Anti-Slavery Society.”’ 


On Thursday, May 26, an interesting 
meeting was held at Surrey Chapel School- 
room, convened by the ladies of Surrey 
Chapel, to present Mrs. Stowe with a testi- 
monial, for her zeal and devotedness on 
behalf of the slaves of the United States. 

Among the company present were the 
Duchess of Argyll, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Lord Frederick Leveson Gower, Thomas 
Barnes, Esq., M.P., Joseph Tritton, Esq., 
J. A’Beckett, Esq., W. D. Child, Esq., W. 
Flanders, Esq., Godfrey Saunders, Esq., 
C. Burls, Esq., the Rev. C. Beecher, Rev. 
Thomas Binney, Rev. S. R. Ward, Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, Miss Greenfield the ‘* Black 
Swan,” and a Jarge number of ladies. 

After the company had partaken of re- 
freshient in the library, they entered the 
large school-room, and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury having been voted into the chair, 
ya the business of the evening in an 

oquent address, the company having pre- 
viously sung the 72nd Psalm. The Rev. J. 
Sherman then read the following address 
from the ladies of his chapel to Mrs. 
Stowe :— 

“To Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

** Dear Madam,—With great satisfaction and 
delight, the ladies of Surrey Chapel welcome the 
writer of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to their country 
and to their pastor’s house. 





‘‘ We are convinced that the sentiments you 
have so courageously and faithfully circulated in 
that work, accord with the declarations and re. 
quirements of Holy Scripture, and have found a 
cordial response in the hearts of the Christians of 
England. 

‘* Sensible of the wrongs which slavery inflicts 
on all its victims, we cannot forget that woman 
suffers from those wrongs most severely. The 
delicacy of her frame, and the maternal trials to 
which she is subjected in the rearing of a family, 
even under happier circumstances, render her an 
object of sympathy and interest. But slavery 
makes her a victim to passion, seeks to blunt her 
maternal instinct, deprives her of right to the 
child she has borne and nursed, separates her 
from her natural and loved protector, and inflicts 
on her weaker person the most cruel and un- 
merited punishment. Against such treatment by 
any ruffian we should have a right to enter our 
protest, and to seek the protection of law from 
his brutality. Butour poor sisters in slavery, who 
have equal natural rights with ourselves, are 
placed in their degraded and suffering state by 
law, by law denied instruction, by law their hus- 
bands and children are torn from their embrace, 
or they from both, and by law forbidden to 
elevate their intellect, improve their social condi- 
tion, or seek in God’s way the salvation of their 
immortal souls. Our hearts bleed on their 
behalf, and, if we knew how, fain would we help 
to release them from their sad bondage. 

‘It is not a little gratifying to us to recollect 
that an honoured female in the Society of Friends 
was the first to propose immediate abolition as 
the proper remedy for the wrongs inflicted on 
slaves then held by England in her colonies. In 
this sentiment we heartily concur with respect to 
the slaves in America. Whatever moral and 
subordinate means we may employ to render 
slave produce less saleable in our markets, both 
by disuse of the articles, and encouragement of 
free-labour, we avow it as our unshaken convic- 
tion, that every woman, whether black as the 
tents of Kedar, or fair as the curtains of Solomon, 
is entitled to the unconditional freedom which 
God has bestowed upon her. 

‘*We thank you, dear madam, for aiming to 
rouse the ministers and churches of America to 
action on behalf of the slave. Perhaps we are 
less informed than we might be on the diffi- 
culties connected with their freedom ; but we are 
satisfied religious principle carried their emanci- 
pation in the English Legislature, and we have 
faith in the heavenly sentiments of the Gospel, 
that if there be breathed from the pulpits of 
America, as you have recorded them in your 
immortal work, the Christian ladies of your 
country will put on their strength and urge upon 
your senators to remove this foul blot from your 
statute book. The ardent piety of Uncle Tom, 
which sustained him amidst so many reverses and 
sufferings; the ethereal spirit of little Zva, 
whose loving exhortations melted an untutored 
Topsy, and caused the long-cherished prejudices 
and stiffened habits of Miss Ophelia to soften into 
tenderness and affection for the poor outcasts, 
will do more to destroy the system of slavery 
than unsanctified learning or violent vituperation. 
While, therefore, we admire beyond our power 
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to describe the splendid genius and literary merit 

layed in every page of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

its no less important companion, The Key, 

we are convinced that the religious tone, the 

scriptural arguments, and the loving pleas for the 

pressed, which, like veins of precious ore, run 

ugh those books, have been the chief charms 

to every Christian mind, and the most powerful 
weapons against American slavery. 

‘*Go on, dear madam, in your illustrious 
career. Unawed by the frowns of callous slave- 
holders, or interested slavedealers, or time-serving 
professors. Ply your pen again and again in the 
cause of God and humanity. You live in a right 
time—the public mind is prepared by Providence 
for your exertions. God has given you a tender 
heart, as well as a mighty mind, to attack this 
giant evil. Above 3,000,000 of your race, whose 
only crime is to have African blood run in their 
veins, in an imploring attitude ask you still to be 
their friend, and help to free them from their 
oppressors. You will, we are sure, listen to 
their cry. We promise you our petitions, feeble 
as they are, at God’s throne, that His Spirit may 
indite a good matter in your heart, and give you 
vigour of body to execute your noble design, and 
when it shall please your God and Saviour, to 
whom you, now give the glory of all the talents 
He has bestowed upon you, to call you to sit on a 
throne which He has prepared, and to wear a 
crown which His own blood has purchased for 
your glory and renown, it will be no grief of heart 
to you to be welcomed by many thousands of 
emancipated negroes, whom your exertions have 
contributed to make ransomed heirs of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light. 

‘* As a testimony of our affectionate interest in 
your person and family, and our appreciation of 
the services you have rendered to the abolition of 
slavery, we beg your acceptance of a silver ink- 
stand. 


‘*The female figure is intended to represent 
yourself presenting the precious Book of God toa 
fettered slave. In a devotional attitude, he 
blesses his Heavenly Father for the gift, and asks 
that he may use the freedom which he anticipates 
aright ; while a third figure, in a stooping posture, 
is breaking off his fetters, and unloosing his bands. 

‘*The design is by one of our eminent artists, 
and the execution by Burnard and Sons, who by 
their skill have contributed to improve taste in 
useful and ornamental workmanship. May it 
remind you of the gratitude of your sisters in 
England for your past services. May you be 
spared to a distant age to employ it in the cause 
of humanity and religion; and after you have 
served your generation, and by the will of God 
are fallen asleep, may your children continue to 
use it for the same high and holy purposes, 
and prove themselves a family which the Lord 
hath blessed.’’ 


The perusal of this excellent address was 
often interrupted by the hearty cheers of the 
audience. The magnificent ink-stand was 
then presented, and exhibited, and was much 
admired for its appropriate design and beauti- 
ful workmanship. 

The Rev. Charles Beecher read the follow- 
ing reply from Mrs. Stowe: 





‘I desire to present my thanks to the ladies of 
Surrey Chapel for this beautiful and durable token 
of their affectionate regard for myself, and still 
more, of their interest in the sacred cause of hu- 
manity, and of the best interestsof my own country. 

‘*T may take this opportunity to say that I do 
believe that thousands of hearts in my own 
country feel that same generous sympathy with 
this cause which the people of England so freely 
express. But an unnatural combination of circum- 
stances, for the present, keeps back the utterance 
of this feeling. 

* But I am fully persuaded that it is yet to be 
made manifest in America, and that the great 
moral victory, which has been so happily gained 
in England, is to be repeated in the United States. 
Iam the more encouraged to hope this—that I 
see how God is pouring into the hearts of English 
Christians such a spirit of prayer for this event. 
It is true that the prison of the slave is very 
strong and high, firmly bolted, and terribly 
guarded ; but we read in the New Testament of a 
disciple who lay sleeping in prison, between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains, and that prayer 
was made for him without ceasing day and night 
by the Church, and that the angel of the Lord 
descended, and smote off the chains, opened the 
prison doors, and led forth the captive. The 
spirit of prayer is God’s forerunner; it is the 
shadow cast forward by the brightness of His 
rising-—-where it becomes fervent and universal, 
we know that His day is near. Pray, therefore, 
for prayer is the parent of effort; it is impossible 
to pray fervently without action. 

‘* For me, I shall long cherish with deep interest 
this memorial of your kindness. I may truly say 
I need no memorial to remind me of the sufferings 
and sorrows of those in bonds, especially the 
sorrows of enslaved and suffering woman. 

‘* He who searches all hearts knows that I have 
oftener need to forget, than to remember, those 
bitter wrongs, those deadly agonies, of which I 
have seen and known too much for my own peace. 

‘* May God, in his mercy, grant that the day of 
deliverance may come, and come speedily.” 

Mr. Beecher then addressed the company 
in an admirably pertinent speech, which we 
regret our limited space precludes us from 
introducing. 

Miss Greenfield, (called the Black Swan,) 
sang a melody to the words ‘*‘ Weep not for 
Eva,’’ after which Mr. Sherman asked Mrs, 
Stowe to receive a deputation of children, who 
were anxious to say a few words to her about 
the black children sold into slavery. Mrs, 
Stowe having assented, a procession of beauti- 
fully-dressed children, of the ages of five to 
nine, formed at the end of the room, and 
walked up the aisle—the foremost bearing 
the Standard of England, and the last the 
Union Jack—to the platform, where Mrs. 
Stowe was seated. Master Gibson then read 
the following address : 

‘‘ Dear Mrs. Stowe,—We little children, who 
love Eva, and pray to God to be made like her, 
beg you to accept this Golden Pen as a proof of 
our affection for you, and of our thanks to the 
Saviour who enabled you to write such a beautiful 
history of so sweet a child. 
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“We recollect you have told us, in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, that there are many thousands of poor 
coloured children like Topsy, who are slaves. 
Forbidden by wicked American laws to be 
educated, they cannot read God’s Word, and are 
sold and treated like things that have no souls. 
Sometimes they are taken away from their homes, 
and separated from their dear parents, and 
brothers and sisters, never to see them again. We 
remember, too, that we are taught useful know- 
ledge to fit us for life, and, above all, to worship 
God and love Jesus Christ, and we pity and pray 
for the poor children who are not allowed to have 
such privileges. We think how much we should 
weep, if wicked men were to take us .away from 
our sweet homes, and our dear parents and kind 
brothers and sisters, and sell us to strangers, as 
Mr. Haley took away good Uncle Tom from his 
weeping wife and children. 

‘* Therefore, dear Mrs. Stowe, with this golden 
pen, write more pretty books about the poor 
slave children in America; tell your President and 
senators, and slaveholders, that to black children 
as well as to white, God has given liberty to learn 
the blessed Bible, and to live with their fathers 
and mothers, and they have no right to rob them 
of it. And we will pray for God to help you, 
dear Mrs. Stowe, till every black child is as free 
as we are, and as happy.’’ 


The impression produced by this scene and 
address was very thrilling, and evidently 
much affected Mrs. Stowe. With great 
feeling, she thus addressed them : 


‘* Dear children, I thank you for this pen. I 
think it a very beautiful one and now, I will tell 
you what I mean to do with it. It sometimes 
happens that God gives me the great happiness of 
purchasing some poor slave, and giving him his 
freedom. Several times God has permitted me 
to have this happiness. I hope that hereafter I 
shall be permitted to do this many times. Now, 
whenever this happens, and I am about to write 
to a wife, a mother, a son, or daughter, that they 
are free, I mean to use this pen. I will take this 
pen to write the letters that shall make their 
hearts glad. 

‘** And now, little children, I want to say one 
thing to you. The blessed Jesus, when on earth, 
took little children in his arms, and said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ The blessed Jesus, then, 
loves little children, and loves to hear them pray. 
I want you all, then, to pray to the dear Saviour 
that he will bring slavery to an end, and make all 
the poor little slave children as free and happy as 
you are. And I think, if you will pray, Jesus will 
hear you.”’ 


The Rev. Thomas Binney then moved a 
vote of thanks to the Earl ot Shaftesbury for 
presiding, and to the noble personages and 
others present, for their attendance and assist- 
ance in the work of emancipating the slaves. 
The resolution was seconded by Joseph Payne, 
Esq., and the Rev. S. R. Ward having 
addressed a few words to the meeting, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury returned thanks, and 
the proceedings terminated by the singing of 
the Doxology. 
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AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST 
MOVEMENTS. 


We have received, in due course, our 
ordinary files of American newspapers, con- 
taining, amongst other highly interesting 
intelligence, reports of the anniversary meet~ 
ings of the American and of the American and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Societies. Both were 
held on Wednesday, the 11th May, ult.: the 
former in the morning, in the Chinese rooms, 
Broadway, New York; the latter in the 
evening at the Broadway Tabernacle; the 
attendance at each being very large. 

We deeply regret that owing to our very 
limited space, not less than to the great 
length of the abstracts of Reports, speeches 
and resolutions read and presented at these 
meetings, it is out of our power to reproduce 
them, save in the most imperfect form. 

We will, however, (taking each associa- 
tion in its order,) endeavour to present a 
succinct outline of the proceedings. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


In introducing the objects of the meeting, the 
president, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, said that the 
society had been charged with injuring andretarding 
the cause they sought to serve; with binding the 
bonds of the slave more tightly, and riveting his 
fetters more closely. He would read a few 
extracts from an old history, by which he would 
show that in former times the same charge had 
been brought against others. 

Mr. Garrison here read from the Bible a 
number of passages relative to the captivity of the 
children of Israel; after which, responding to his. 
invitation, Jos. Dugdale of Chester Co., Penn., 
offered up a prayer for the success of the mission 
in which they were engaged. 

The president then adverted to the fact of the 
society’s resuming its meetings in New York, 
as an encouraging sign that public sentiment was 
improving. For two years successful efforts had 
been made to prevent their holding their anni- 
versary there, but their opponents, the Union 
Safety Commitiee, and Rynder’s gang, were 
‘* gone down into the dust,”” with Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster. 

He then briefly commented on the present 
aspects of the abolition movement, and on the 
operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, one of the 
fruits of which—besides reckoning the instances 
in which the law had been defeated—was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which was making the tour of the 
civilized world, and as people peeped into it, was 
arousing its whole sympathy for the slave. 

Mr. Edmund Quincy of Massachusetts then 
delivered a stirring speech, in which, scorning the 
epithets and contumely that had been heaped 
upon him and his associates, he asserted that their 
conduct, though called ‘infidel’ by the pro- 
slavery ministers of the Gospel, had been in strict 
accordance with the teachings and precepts of 
Christ. It was not their preference to be in a 
minority, but abolitionists were so because they 
believed their duty to God was paramount to 
Obedience to human law. 
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The speaker then succinctly traced the political 
progress of the pilgrim fathers, whose lives were 
a constant protest against oppression, who, when 
they landed on Plymouth Rock, 250 years before, 
little thought that such a gigantic cancer as 
slavery would ingraft itself on their future con- 
stitution. Abolitionists and all men had a right to 
inquire and to judge if mortal laws conflicted 
with Divine, and in these principles the anti- 
slavery agitation had originated, to uproot a 
whip-in-hand aristocracy of 150,000 men, women 
and children, lording it over 23,000,000. This 
had to be exterminated, not by the guillotine, not 
by the sword, not by physical force, but by the 
influence of a Gospel church, and the determina- 
tion of the American people to elect men to the 
Legislature who will not whisper at home what 
they are afraid may be heard abroad, and say 
abroad what they fear to hear repeated at home. 
If the American people could only be convinced 
that they could no longer make anything by the 
institution, they would not keep it. He would 
venture to say, that when they fully determined 
to rid themselves of it, the system would soon be 
extinct. Let it but be encircled by the great 
truths abolitionists were teaching, then like a vast 
funereal pyre would the circle around slavery 
grow narrower and narrower, the fire fiercer and 
fiercer, until the hideous monster would, like the 
scorpion, commit a mighty suicide, by driving its 
venomous sting into its own brain. 

Miss Lucy Stone of Massachusetts then said :— 
“To my mind it does not need the poet’s utter- 
ance to ise for woman’s appearance in 
public in defence of the injured and oppressed, 
while there are so many ‘ Cassies’ wandering 
o’er the length and breadth of our land. So long 
as there is injustice and oppression, so long is it 
woman’s right to speak. In the past year there 
have been many great hearts and willing hands to 
help us; and kindly encouragement and aid to 
cheer us on our path of duty. She would make 


no apology for speaking of politics, if the political 
would put themselves in the way of human 

- They framed the Baltimore platform ; 

they met together and pledged their candidates to 
support the Fugitive Slave Law, and on every 
hill-side and from every valley did the American 
people start up and pour down to the support of 
“the people’s candidate,’ and elected him 
by a large majority. While the President was 
ledging himself to support and enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Law, a young mother, who was 
her shila, wel ya eal 
young child, w i terrible signi- 
ficance of these threats, i ild tov th 
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to outstrip her ruthless pursuers. They near her 
at each leap of their horses, and one of them 
draws his pistol, and with no more compunction 
than if it had been a deer--and it was dear to 
her—as she clasped the hands of the little one 
over her shoulders, with its little cheek pressed to 
hers, and its warm breath kissing her cheek, the 
human devil took deliberate aim, and fired; the 
ball passed through the infant’s brain and grazed 
the mother’s face. The poor mother had no 
time to smoothe the little limbs of her loved one, 
and to wrap a winding sheet around it, as would 
either of you mothers who are now here. Oh! 
no; but with bursting heart and dry eye,the poor 
creature dropped the body of her child, and awaited 
the on-coming of the man-hunters. The main- 
spring of her life was gone! No longer had she 
aught to care for. No tear dimmed her eye or 
moistened her cheek, but where the little babe’s 
breath had just fanned, now trickled its brains 
and blood. They took her back, and a few days 
afterwards, the river had closed over her body. 
“This is the Fugitive Slave Law! Oh! think, 
ye fathers and mothers, that the Government and 
country to which you belong sanctions such acts, 
upholds such laws, and that the city of New York 
—your own city—gave a large majority of votes 
to him who is pledged to support this law, as 
necessary to the preservation of the Union! 
Again: a man, his wife and child, had escaped the 
thraldom of the slaveholder, and reached the other 
side of the Ohio River. From the excitement of 
freedom the poor fellow trembled greatly. The 
man who brought him over said: ‘ Don’t tremble 
so—you are free now—don’t be afraid? Why do 
you tremble so?’ He was afraid to say why, 
but the other knew, and told him to keep quiet till 
the night, and he would put him on the right track 
to Canada; and, pointing to a boat turned bottom 
up, told them to hide under it, and he would 
return to his assistance at night. Toward even- 
ing, he returned, and told the man to come out, 
that he was ready. The man, believing that he 
would usé him honestly, came out, when the 
traitorous wretch pointed to the poor fugitives, and 
said, ‘Take them along; you are all right.’ 
He had got the slave-hunter, and obtained his 
bribe for the surrender of his victims. After a 
severe struggle, and a number of shots had been 
fired into the poor fellow, he had to give up the | 
struggle for sweet liberty! The poor fugitives 
were returned to hopeless slavery, and they were 
there still. These are the principles which the 
people’s favourite, General Pierce, is sworn to 
support. Whig and Democratic parties, while 
these atrocities were being daily perpetrated, 
scoured the country through, and travelled over 
the length and breadth of our land, asking that all 
— (not women) should vote for the ‘ Union 
vers,’ who were in favour of the enforcement 
of these laws. And while the politicians were so 
active, the ministers of the Gospel were not behind 
in ‘the good work.’ Ministers from Barnstable 
to Berkshire united in their approbation of the 
man who, by his corps of man-catchers and their 
satellites, was to prevent the poor slave at the 
South from reaching the land of freedom ; and by 
enforcement of the laws to drive the poor creatures 
from the doors of Northern sympathisers; to 
compel them, as it were, to thrust back to death 
the a wretch who lifts his hands in sup- 
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to us for assistance, and makes it a crime 

us to smile upon him. The ministers of the 
— in oem — a to celebrate the 
versary 0 usetts ministry was 
held in Lowell, and among the invited and courted 
guests was a Southern minister and a slaveholder, 
a man who had been daily within the sound of 
slave-whips, and had walked among the horrors 
of the auction-room and been daily more or less 
concerned in perpetuating the horrid system. 
This man was much courted, and each minister 
seemed to vie with the others in paying him the 
adulation. They 


the world to break every yoke, and let the bond go 
free. I looked at the religious papers to see if 
the columns were not filled with censure at this 
great blasphemy; but no, there was a ve 
pleasant notice of the fact that ‘ that distinguished 
clergyman, Mr. ——, was present, and seemed 
much pleased with the attention and kindness 
which he received.’ Now, how they can reconcile 
this with their professions I cannot tell; but as 
old Sally Holley said to me, I will say to you, 
‘They may call us infidels if they will, bat do not 
let them call themselves Christians.’ Lamartine 
said of Wilberforce, that—‘He went up to 
Heaven with a million broken fetters to reconcile 
himself to God.””” [Great applause. ] 

During the delivery of Miss Stone’s speech the 
audience were very much affected, and many of 
them manifested their emotion by floods of tears. 

Wendell Phillips, Esq., next addressed the 
meeting in a long, eloquent and fervid speech, 
much of which was devoted to showing in what 
estimation the Union is really held, and that the 
respect shown for it is merely nominal. We regret 
our inability to reproduce even an outline of it. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher then came 
forward in reply to repeated calls. He felt an 
emotion of gladness in such a meeting with one 
common object in view, se a differed 
about the means. But they at t agreed that 
slavery was an accursed abomination against 
Christianity. * * * If he had the choice, he 
would cut the country in two, for one half would 
be better than nothing: but he hoped—nay, by 
his faith in Christ, he believed—that theirs would 
not be ever a slave-holding country, and so a free 
country yet undivided. He had faith that in 
time this would be effected. The power would 
be found in Christianity to rid the system of 
slavery. Was it wrong in him to say if he had 
the choice, whether slavery should be abolished 
in fifty years, not by Christianity but to the shame 
of Christianity, by self-interest; or in seventy- 
five years by the means of Christianity, that he 
would prefer it to linger twenty-five years longer, 
that God should be honoured and not Mammon 
in its destruction? Whoever could argue that 
Christianity was not in favour of liberty? It was 
not in favour, it was liberty itself. What was 
Christianity but liberty? Christianity had been 
defamed by wmisinterpretation, but would not 
always be so. Children would stand on that 
platform and thank the power of God, which 
through the cross of Christ had done what could 


not be done by Mammon. , 
Frederick was next called upon 


and on presenting himself was ‘loudly cheered. 


Ty | are determined to make slavery 
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He said, ‘I experience great pleasure in s, 
ing before an audience in the city of New York, 
at the anniversary of the American Anti-slavery 
Society. I rejoice that it has again taken place 
among the anniversaries of this month. I regard 
it as an earnest of our future triumph. I rejoice 
that this is so. There has been much said this 
morning as to the hopeful and the fearful sides of 
this great contest with slavery. I feel both hope- 
fal and fearful. It seems to me that the slave 
power has determined upon a fixed and definite 
policy with regard to the coloured people of the 
country. They appear determined to suppress the 
freedom of speech, to expatriate every free coloured 
man and woman from the United States, and they 
seem determined also on the ion of 
slavery for ever in the Southern States. They 
in ev 
State of the Union. The history of the past few 
years is not unfavourable to some of these designs. 
It seems to me Mr. Phillips is right, when he 
tells you, that the Fugitive Slave Law has suc- 
ceeded ; he is right when he pictures to you the 
ruin that has followed in its track. Hundreds 
and thousands of men and women have virtually 
had their property confiscated, and have been 
driven forth wanderers on the highways of the 
earth by this law. But to make the law respected 
in the North cannot be done by law. The rela- 
tion of master and slave is so shocking—so 
monstrous—that men cannot look upon it with 
respect ; they cannot look upon the slave as on 
any other piece of property ; no law, no enact- 
ment can ever blot out the manhood and the 
consciousness of manhood in the slave, and he 
never can feel, when he sees him escape, as he 
does when he sees a loose horse. They endeavour 
to bring all others to look on him as a horse or 
an ox: but that can’t be done. They endeavour 
to secure peace to the slaveholder ; the slaveholder 
cannot have peace; ‘No peace to the wicked, 
saith my God.’ They might silence the.voice of 
Wendell Phillips, or the pen of Lloyd Garrison ; 
they might cut out my tongue, and gather together 
all the anti-slavery literature in the United States, 
set a match to it, and seatter its ashes to the four 
winds, but then the slaveholder will be ill at ease. 
‘Thou art verily guilty concerning thy brother.’ 
I cannot resist the hopeful, the fearful ; yet I have 
faith. I believe it will be crushed. I take this 
assembly as a guarantee that ere lang no chains 
will clank in our ears.”’ 

The President said, he agreed with Mr. Beecher 
in believing that slavery was inconsistent with 
Christianity, and for this belief he was am 
infidel in the judgment of the American church. 
* * * This assembly would have been illegal 
in some of the States, but he rejoiced at it. There 
had been much applause for good sentiments, and 
hisses for shameful facts. It proved, moreover, 
much to his gratification, that they could have an 
euti-slavery meeting in the city of New York. 

There were some calls for Abby Kelly, but she 
cid not come forward, and the chairman declared 
the meeting adjourned. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Mr. Arthur Tappan took the chair, and intro- 
duced the Rev. Mr. Freeman from Brooklyn, 
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who, having read selections from Scripture and 
offered up prayer, Mr. Lewis Tappan, the Secre- 
tary, read an abstract of the Report. 

Alluding in general terms to the present aspects 
of the abolition movement, it gratefully records 
the fact that the agitation still progresses, in spite 
of many discouragements and obstacles, especially 
by the support Slavery gains from political and 
ecclesiastical bodies. It next enumerates the acts 
of the Committee during the past year; alludes to 
the conventions and meetings attended by its dele- 
gates ; to the success of their Anti-Slavery deposi- 
tory of publications ; to the pamphlets that have 
been written by members of the Committee ; to 
the large quantities of books, &c., that have been 
circulated ; to thehome and foreigncorrespondence ; 
and to various other operaticns. It then reviews 
the progress of the cause, and states that Anti- 
Slavery religious bodies have taken higher ground, 
and political conventions adopted sounder prin- 
ciples. 

It proceeds to commend the able advocacy of 
right sentiment by members of Congress, and 
appeals to the constituencies to petition Congress 
to take thorough and consistent action on the 
subject of slavery. Alluding to the Fugitive 
Slave-Law, it states that not more than fifty 
fugitives have been arrested under it and conveyed 
back tc bondage, in addition to which, and to the 
heavy expenditure by Government, the expense 
to slaveholders is so great, that few of them 
will probably hereafter engage in such pursuits or 
incur the danger of such enterprises. Since the 
passing of the Act, the number of slaves who 
successfully escape is said to have greatly in- 
creased, and Government had been signally 
defeated in its attempts to procure the conviction 
of those alleged to be concerned in aiding the 
escape of persons arrested as fugitive slaves. It 
goes on to comment upon and condemn the cruel 
enactments against the free people of colour, and 
the Colonization Society, which it assertsasregard- 
ing abolition and the free coloured people as 
nuisances, and attributes the aforesaid cruel laws 
in a great measure to the coercive policy of this 
Society. Passing on to the position of many of 
the leading religious societies and ecclesiastical 
bodies, it expresses a deep regret that they coun- 
tenance slaveholders, and believes that they will 
continue to do so until Slavery is considered a 
sin, and ali who are connected with it as unworthy 
of the Christian name. It alludes rejoicingly to 
the increased feeling in Great Britain and Canada 
in favour of emancipation, ‘and referring to the 
continuance of the slave-trade, suggests a remon- 
strance with the people of England for allowing 
men to be stolen from Africa and carried to Cuba 
and Brazil, in spite of treaties. Mention is next 
made of the growing feeling manifested against 
Slavery by missionaries in foreign lands ; advocates 
the directing of Anti-Slavery effort to the rising 
generation, and concludes with the outline of 
operations, prepared by the Committee to be sub- 
mitted to the annual business meeting. It is not 


proposed to interfere with any existing organiza- 
tions, the object of which is the immediate and 
complete abolition of Slavery, as they will pursue 
their own work in their own way, but to carry on 
the operations of the Society upon strictly Chris- 
tian principles, by Christian means, and in a 
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Christian spirit. The Committee to spend no 
time in controversies, except: with slaveholders, 
their abettors and apologists, but to direct all their 
resources and energies, in dependence upon the 
Divine blessing, to the accomplishment of the 
great and appropriate work on hand. The Society 
to seek to move the church, the ministry, eccle- 
siastical bodies, benevolent and religious societies, 
to do their duty and purify themselves from’ the 
taint of Slavery, or from giving it, either directly 
or indirectly, their support ; to stimulate politi- 
cal parties to right action, and more particularly 
give its influence and aid to any party which seeks 
by legitimate means and upon right principles, the 
abolition of Slavery. The outline recommends 
that, while promoting the Anti-Slavery cause in 
its moral and political bearings, the Committee 
leave each member of the Society in the enjoy- 
ment of his private opinion and rule of action in 
all matters, provided the constitution of the 
Society, in all its integrity, is accepted. 

The resolutions proposed were sixteen in num- 
ber, and embrace these and other points. 

The only speaker on the occasion was 
Frederick Douglass, of whose oration it is 
impossible to convey any idea in such an 
outline as we must necessarily present. We 
hope, however, either to reprint it entire in 
the next Reporter, or to publish it in a sepa- 
rate form. We subjoin, nevertheless, his 
peroration. 

‘* Slavery has no means within itself of perpetu- 
ation or permanence. It is a huge lie. It is of 
the devil, and will go to its place. It is against 
nature, against progress, against improvement and 
against the government of God. It cannot stand. 
It has an enemy in every bar of rail-road iron, in 
every electric wire, in every improvement in navi- 
gation, in the growing intercourse of nations, in 
cheap postage, in the relaxation of tariffs, in 
common schools, in the progress of education, the 
spread of knowledge, in the steam engine, and in 
the World’s Fair, now about to assemble in New 
York, in everything that will be exhibited there. 
About making slavery respectable in the North, 
laws have been made to accomplish just that thing. 
The Law of ’50, and the Law of ’93. And those 
Laws, instead of getting respect for slavery, have 
begot disgust and abhorrence. Congress may 
pass Slave Laws every day in the year for all me, 
if each one should be followed by such publica- 
tions as ‘ Uncle Tom’ and the‘ Key.’ Itis not 
in the power of human law to make men entirely 
forget that the slave isaman. The freemen of the 
North can never be brought to look with the 
same feelings upon a man escaping from his 
claimants, as upon a horse ranning from his 
owner. The slave is a man, and no law can take 
his manhood from him,—his right to be free is 
written on all the powers and faculties of his 
soul, and is recorded in the great heart of God, 
and no human law can touch it. Now, Sir, I 
had more to say on the encouraging aspects of the 
times, but the time fails me; I will only say, in 
conclusion, ‘ greater is he that is for us, than 
he that is against us,’ and though labour and peril 
beset the Anti-Slavery movement, so sure as that 
a God of mercy and justice is enthroned above all 





created things, so sure will that cause gloriously 
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triumph. Sir, I have fully spoken out the thoughts 
of my heart. I have spoken as a coloured man, 
and not as the representative of any Anti-Slavery 
Society. There are many Societies; but there is 
but one cause. That cause I desire to serve 
with my whole heart. I have now spoken at the 
meeting of the ‘ American Anti-Slavery Society,’ 
and at the ‘American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society.’ The oppressed, among whom I am 
numbered, should be grateful to both. I honour 
and respect Lewis Tappan; I love and revere 
William Lloyd Garrison; and may God have 
mercy on me when I refuse to strike a blow 
against slavery, in connexion with either of these 
gentlemen. 1 will work with either; and if the 
one discards me because I work with the other, 
the responsibility is not mine.” 

At the close of Mr. Douglass’ address, the 
Chairman took a vote on the resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. After the 
singing of another hymn, the vast audience 
dispersed. 








FUGITIVE SLAVES IN CANADA. 


A preliminary meeting of gentlemen inte- 
rested in the welfare of the fugitive slaves in 
Canada was held on Tuesday afternoon, the 
7th ult., at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars; the Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
sided. There were present Messrs. Robert 
Forster, Spicer, Horman-Fisher, Wm. Tyler, 
L. A. Chamerovzow, Revs. T. James, J. C, 
Gallaway, and James Sherman. 

The Rev. S. R. Ward, delegate from the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, made a very 
interesting statement of the condition of the 
fugitive slaves who have escaped to Canada, 
and set forth the object of his mission, namely, 
to raise a fund the interest of which might be 
devoted to the specific purpose of atfording to 
these fugitives on their arrival, the temporary 
assistance of which they stand in need. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury expressed his sym- 
pathy with the object of Mr. Ward’s mission, 
and a Committee, pro tem., under his lord- 
ship, was appointed to promote it. 

On Tuesday evening, the 2st ultimo, a 
public meeting was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, to afford Mr. Ward an opportunity 
of laying the case of the fugitives into 
Canada before a British public. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury took the chair, at half-past 
seven o’clock, at which time the large hall 
was three parts full. Amongst the persons 
present on the platform and in the body of 
the hall we noticed the following :—Messrs. 
Fred. Tuckett, John Fitzgerald, G. F. Tyler, 
G. Neighbour, F.C. Adams, 8. Horman- 
Fisher, Samuel Sturge, W. W. Brown, St. 
André, L. A. Chamerovzow, Joseph Soul, 
J. R. Burchett ; the Revs. Carvell Williams, 
C. B. Gribble, J. Sherman, T. James; Mr. C, 
Dowding, Mr. Consul Hanson, Professor 
Allen, &e. 

The Rev. James Sherman opened the pro- 
‘ceedings with an impressive prayer, and was 
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followed by the noble chairman, who briefly 
stated the object of the meeting, and expressed 
his entire sympathy with it. 

The Rev. Samuel R. Ward then addressed 
the meeting, detailing the condition of the slave 
on his arrival in Canada, after the fatigues 
and dangers attendant upon his eseape. The 
pressure of the slavery system on the one hand, 
and the sweets of treedom held out by the 
British possessions on the other, had lately 
increased the number of the fugitive slaves in 
Canada toa great extent. They now num- 
bered from 30,000 to 35,000. During their 
flight these slaves were exposed to hard- 
ships and dangers of which that meeting 
could form no adequate idea. They were 
chased by trained dogs, and by men even 
more cruel. The very courts of justice were 
so constituted as to persecute them; for in the 
event of a black being apprehended and taken 
before a judge, that functionary had a fee of 
five dollars if he declared him a free man, 
but ten dollars if he decided that he was a 
slave. When these fugitives reached Canada, 
their condition of exhaustion and destitution 
was extreme, and the Anti-Slavery Society 
there afforded them all the relief in its power, 
giving them food, rest, clothing, for a few 
days, and afterwards supplying them with 
work in the colony, according to the labour 
to which they had been accustomed. In very 
few cases had they to keep these fugitives 
longer than from three to six days; and when 
they once obtained work they were found to 
give great satisfaction. This was but natural, 
as an escaped slave must be a man of nerve, 
strength, and physical endurance, or he must 
assuredly have succumbed under the perils 
and privations of his flight. It was much to 
be deplored that even in Canada prejudice 
existed against the coloured race, but by no 
means to the same extent as in America. As 
a proof of this he might mention that some 
question was raised as to the probability of 
these emancipated fugitives’ being able to 
work out their living as well as the whites. 
When this was placed beyond doubt, some of 
the whites actually petitioned Lord Elginto re- 
strictthe sale of land tothem. This petition was, 
he was happy to say, «quite unsuccessful, and 
the negroes in Canada had, in many instances, 
contrived to purchase land in different coun- 
ties, and some of them to great advantage. 
In one settlement he knew there were 120 
families, comprising about 500 individuals, 
and not asingle drunkard, or vender of intoxi- 
cating drinks amongst them. It was the hope 
of being able to assist others—to raise them- 
selves in the social scale, as these had done— 
proving their perfect fitness for immediate 
treedom, and their qualification for the duties 
and responsibilities of that state—that the 
Canadian Society appealed to the people of 
this country. It was by assisting the negroes 
to elevate themselves as a race, that they 
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would most surely terminate the detestable 
stem of bondage which existed in the United. 
tates of America. 

The Rev. C.: B. Gribble, incumbent of St. 
Paul’s Church for Seamen, and formerly a 
missionary in Canada, proposed the following 
resolution, after laying betore the meeting the 
results of his experience whilst in Canada, 
where he had enjoyed great opportunities of 
coming into contact with the refugee fugitive 
slaves, to whose moral conduct, generally, and 
to whose industry and sobriety he could tes- 
tify. He would move— 

‘* That having heard the statement of the Rev. 
Samuel Ringold Ward, respecting the destitution 
of the fugitive slaves on their arrival in Canada, 
after effecting their escape from the United States, 
and feeling that under such circumstances they 
have a claim on our sympathy, and need tempo- 
rary assistance, this meeting cordially approves of 
the object of the mission, and pledges itself to pro- 
mote it; and that for thecarrying out of the same, 
thefollowing gentlemen be nominated acommittee : 

‘¢ CHAIRMAN,—The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

“TreasureR,—Geo. Wm. Alexander, Esq. 

“Hon. Secs.,—The Rev. J. Sherman; S. Hor- 
man, Fisher, Esq. 

‘*ComMITTEE, with power to add to their 
number,—Samuel Morley, Esq., Apsley Pellatt, 
Esq., M.P., G. F. White, Esq., Rev. T. James, 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A. M., James Spicer, Esq., 
Robert Forster, Esq., R. N. Fowler, Esq., Joseph 
Soul, Esq., L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq., W. Jones, 
Esq., J. Talbot Tyler, Esq.’’ 

The Rev. T. James briefly seconded this 
resolution, which was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Sherman then read the list of contribu- 
tions which had already been received, and urged | 
the friends of the cause to increased liberality. 

The Rev. Mr. Wemberley, rector of Don- 
nington, moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which, having been carried by 
acclamation, and responded to in the usual 
manner, the proceedings terminated. 











DR. BAILEY. 


This gentleman, the proprietor of the 
National Era of Washington, is at present 
in this country, with his lady. They came 
over in the Baltic, and propose visiting the 
Continent and returning to England towards 
the autumn. It may not be generally known 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin came out originally 
in the Era, to which Mrs. Stowe was a 
regular contributor, but only of sketches and 
fugitive pieces. The Doctor bas kindly fur- 
nished us with the. particular history’ of that 
remarkable story, which we propose to 
present to our readers, continuing the nar- 
rative in connection with its reproduction in 
this country. It having been stated in the 
Weekly Commonwealth of the 4th of June 
that it is supposed Dr. Bailey and his lady 
have come to purticipate in the tour which 
Mrs. Stowe is making, we ure authorized to | 
contradict the report. 
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THE SILENT MEN. 


Though there is wisdom in silence some- 
times, under certain circumstances there is 
criminality too. There are cases in which it 
becomes a question whether a man can main- 
tain silence and remain honest. To wit, an 
individual, cognizant of the existence of a 
great wrong somewhere, involving the interests, 
the natural rights, the liberty, the life of an 
innocent fellow-creature, and whose outspoken 
testimony against it, would terminate that 
wrong, may possibly reconcile his conscience 
to silence on the subject. Such a creature 
we do not envy. His name would be held 
in execration by every right-minded, upright 
man; especially if he made an ostentatious 
profession of religious feeling, and of being 
guided by Christian principles; and in pro- 
portion to the number of victims whom his 
silence should be the means of injuring thus 
vitally, would be the severity of the con- 
demnation he would receive. But if this 
holds good in the case of the individual, it is 
equally true of any body or association of 
men. Let us tuke the question of slavery. 
No fouler national wrong exists ; no national 
sin is more crying betore God. Who. so 
fitting to denounce it as those who make 
religion a calling, and who, professing to 
teach others the ways of holiness and virtue, 
thereby tacitly set up a claim for the posses- 
sion of a higher degree of righteousness in 
their own persons? Yet what is the position 
ot the larger portion of the ministers of the 
American churelies in respect of this immense 
wickedness? They either uphold the insti- 
tution of slavery, as one sanctioned by Divine 
authority, or abstain from alluding to it at all, 
though professing, when pressed, to regard it 
with pious horror, and even admitting that 
it is a sinful system. Now it is with these 
gentlemen we have particularly to do at this 
present time, Of such we would have all 
true Abolitionists beware. The pro-slavery 
minister who openly and boldly maintains 
that in his opinion slavery is sanctioned by 
the Holy Scriptures, and therefore may be 
lawfully upheld by men, is to a certain extent 
honest. He may be in error as to the sanc- 
tion he claims for ‘‘ the peculiar institution,” 
but at any rate he declares his belief, and 
people are not likely to be easily juggled into 
the delusion that he holds a different opinion. 
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Such a man can be dealt.with. He can be 
encountered on the ground he has himself 
selected, and argued with, and probably driven 


_ by the torce of logic to adopt totally opposite 


views. The thing has been done before to-day, 
and will, doubtless, nay must, be done again, 
many atime yet, before slavery is abolished. 
But what is to be said of the “ wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing; ” the ministers who secretly 
condemning slavery, or affecting to do so, 
nevertheless gag their tongue and allow the 
hideous evil to grow and wax in strength? 
These are the men whio, not less than the 
others, have brought the Christianity of the 
American churches into disrepute; so that it 
cannot be ‘‘the accepted of many,” but is 
repudiated and rejected with loathing as a 
thing of the devil. And of this class are the 
delegates who come to England every year, 
to preach Christianity in our pulpits, and to 
prate of humanity, civilization, and universal 
brotherhood on our platforms. The associa- 
tions who send them would scarcely have the 
temerity to accredit to any of our institutions 
a minister notorious for his pro-slavery senti- 
ments, for the feelings of the British public 
are too well known to leave a doubt as to the 
kind of reception he would meet with. But 
a ‘silent man” is quite a different affair. Is 
he against slavery? Whoshall reply? Put 
the question and you shall straightway receive 
an emphatic answer in the affirmative. And 
vho shall contradict him? He may safely 
halleuge the incredulous questioner to prove 
hat he ever spoke or preached in favour of 
te system, for the simple reason that he 
rver opened his lips upon the subject at all; 
a least in public. Thus, in the absence of 
ay evidence to implicate him in the heresy of 
whabdias the system as a Divine institution, 
th “silent man” takes his seat on the plat- 
fom by the side of some noble lord, and with 
anair of injured innocence and sanctimo- 
niasness not to be matched, proceeds to con- 
dem, in general terms, every sin save the 
oneagainst which it is most important he 
shold bear testimony, and returns to his own 
coutry to encourage others of a like character 
to “ro and do likewise.”’ But it is time this 
hyperisy should be exposed, and a stop put 
to th practice of delegating ‘‘ silent men” to 
this ountry, to take part in the anniversaries 
of oureligious and benevolent associations. 
The jen that are wanted on such solemn 
occasins are such as fear not to hear the echo 
of the own voice on their return: not those 
who ¢her believing or affecting to believe 
slaver'to be a sin and a crime, nevertheless 
tacitlyzive it their sanction by holding their 
peace oncerning it. These have not the 
excuseof the bolder pro-slavery minister, 
who, thugh in error, leaves you in no doubt 
as to h real sentiments, but openly avows 
and dends them. They, on the contrary, 
profess ne thing and practise its opposite, 
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being at once pusillanimous at home and hypo- 
critical abroad. Now these are the dangerous 
men. It is scarcely possible to be on one’s 
guard against them, because they present 
themselves under the guise of friends. There 
is only one sate way of proceeding under 
such circumstances, which is, not to receive 
as a delegate from any American association 
or religious body any man whose anti-slavery 
sentiments are not beyond question, and who 
has been found as ready to bear testimony in 
his own country against the great iniquity 
that is cursing it—where his testimony will 
avail something—as heis to conden it abroad, 
where his public condemnation of it involves 
no sacrifice, but, on the contrary, is a sure 
passport to popular favour. 

We have been betrayed into these observa- 
tions, in consequence of the visit to this 
country of several of “ the silent men,” and 
of their having been allowed to take part in 
the proceedings at some of our public meet- 
ings. This would certainly not have been 
the case had their ‘ silent” character been 
known to those who invited them. Three or 
four Doctors of Divinity, and some few 
untitled ministers of the Gospel, all belong- 
ing to the class of ‘the silent men,” seem, 
therefore, to have been received on our plat- 
furms and in our pulpits, in spite of their 
short-comings with regard to the question of 
Slavery; whereas the simple truth is, that in 
consequence of their silence at home, they 
were enabled to introduce themselves under 
false pretences, that is, as anti-slavery men, 
yet well knowing that, in their ministerial 
capacity, they had never borne testimony, in 
their own country, against slaveholding. They 
have not, however, escaped rebuke. Ourown 
anti-slavery ministers did not fail to mark their 
presence, and indicate their own doubts of the 
sincerity of the delegates, in plain, straight- 
forward language, which made them wince 
like the ‘‘ galled jade.”” They were told that 
itis the duty of every Christian man, and more 
ang of every Christian minister, to de- 
nounce the vile system which holds in fetters, 
in America alone, more than three millions 
and a quarter of human beings: that there is 
no justification for chattel-slavery atall: that 
those who are held in bondage under this 
heinous institution, have a right to immediate 
and unconditional emancipation: that the 
light of the Gospel is as much their inherit- 
ance as the light of Heaven and the freedom 
God gave to man: and that those ministers 
who believing or affecting to believe all this, 
and who notwithstanding observe silence— 
smothering their conscience in deference to 
the slave-power—are even more guilty than 
their brethren who, entertaining a contrary 
conviction, boldly act up to it and defy the 
public opinion of the world. 

It is to be hoped the rebuke will not have 
been lost upon them, and will also produce 
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a salutary effect upon others. We have 
reason to know that such has been the case 
in more instances than one. Some of ‘the 
silent men” have been deterred from even so 
much as appearing on our platforms, fearing 
an outburst of popular indignation, and have’ 
been mortified to find themselves coldly re- 
ceived in private circles. They complain of 
“ discourtesy to strangers,” and with much 
humiliation of manner attempt to justify their 
silent policy, as a means of propitiating a 
little favour. It is hard to resist such piteous 
appeals, but if the esteem of the British public 
is to them something worth the seeking and 
the cherishing, then let these ‘silent men” 
no longer hold their peace, but on their return 
home boldly enter the lists against Slavery, 
and buckling on the armour of faith as 
champions in the service of humanity, at once 
begin to fight the good tight with the weapons 
of righteousness, their war-cry being, ‘ im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation.” 

In these comments we have purposely 
abstained from bringing forward names. Our 
object is to expose a directly mischievous 
policy, not to hold up individuals to public re- 
probation. There is, however, one name 
which cannot thus be passed over. We allude 
to the Rev. Mr. Prime, the delegate of the 
American Bible Society to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Although he cannot 
be properly included in the class of ‘the 
silent men,” his pro-slavery sentiments having 
found expression in the New York Observer, 
(of which paper he is the junior editor,) his 
mission to this country and the result of it 
have too important a bearing on the cause 
for us to withhold the facts relating to them 
from the anti-slavery public. It is not gene- 
rally known that this gentleman really did 
come to England, and present his credentials 
in Earl-street. A sort of semi-official letter, 
“hog by the Society’s Secretary, was pub- 
lished in one of the morning newspapers, (in 
reply to an inquiry addressed to the editor,) 
stating that the Reverend Mr, Prime had not 
reported himself. Perhaps this may have been 
strictly correct, for until his credentials were 
accepted, he could not be officially recognized 
by the Society, in his capacity of delegate. 
But in sober truth this was a mere stroke of 
official diplomacy, tosave Mr. Prime and the 
Society from a painful public humiliation. 
The fact is, that on this gentleman’s present- 
ing himself, he was privately informed that 
the state of public feeling with respect to 
pro-slavery ministers generally, and to him- 
self especially, as the vilifier of Mrs. Stowe 
and her wonderful book, was such, that he 
had better not place the Society in the 
dilemma of either refusing to receive him, or 
if they did, of risking the displeasure of the 

ublic. The hint was taken, and therefore 
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We believe that if these facts and such as 
these be made known thronghout the length 
and breadth of the United States, the effect 
will be most salutaay, and public associa- 
tions and religious bodies will think twice 
before they venture to delegate to this country 
as their representatives, either ‘‘ silent men,” 
or others whose denunciations are prepared 
for foreign use only. 

Again, we say: Abolitionists of England, 
beware of “ the silent men.” . 








THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE AND 
THE EMANCiPADOS, 


On the 30th of May last, the Right 
Honourable the Earl, of Carlisle brought 
this subject under the notice of the House of 
Lords, incidentally, on the presentation by 
himself of a petition from the ladies of 
Jamaica, relative to the continued importa- 
tion of slaves into Cuba. The introducto 
statement made by his Lordship, on their 
behalf, embodying the sentiments expressed 
in the petition, was in substance similar to 
that presented by Lord Brougham, a week 
earlier, of which a notice appeared in our 
last number. His Lordship concurred in the 
demands of the petitioners that steps shoulc 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government fo: 
the fulfilment of our treaties with Spain 
reminding their Lordships that by a treat 
dating so far back as 1817, which came ind 
operation in 1820, Spain solemnly stipulatd 
to suppress the traffic in slaves, and receivd 
the sum of £400,000. Nevertheless, frm 
that time the treaties had been systematicaly 
violated, and- successive Captains Geneal 
(with the exception of Generals Valdez nd 
Concha) had reaped large emoluments fom 
the traffic. No sooner does a Capain 
General give evidence of a respect for traty 
engagemeuts than very speedily he is sure 
to be removed, to give place to some aore 
accommodating functionary. Under the 
present Captain General, Don {Canedc the 
slave-trade was being carried on with nex- 
ampled vigour and audacity. His Lodship 
then referred to the Emancipados—a ass of 
men who had been brought into theisland 
since the treaty, and who, with a few:xcep- 
tions, had been ever since retained in avery. 
An announcement had lately been mde that 
the Government of Spain had commanded 
the immediate liberation of all thee who 
were entitled to their freedom in 182f whilst 
those who up to 1835 had bee under 
contracts of service, should be set ¢ liberty 
on the expiration of their present 2rms of 
servitude. This concession fell siserably 
short of what we had a right t expect, 
and to exact, especially when it wi remem- 
bered that the slave population of /uba dies 
off in every recurring period of *n years. 





r. Prime did ‘‘not report himself.”” He 
came, was seen, and vanished. ~ 


On the other hand if we directedur atten- 
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tion to the new importation of fresh negroes, 
it would be found that between the months 
of November and February last, 5,000 slaves 
had been landed in Cuba, or were known to 
have been landed ; but a great many landings 
took place in retired parts of the island, of 
which we never hear. Since his Lordship 
had given his original notice, 1,100 negroes 
had been disembarked, who were kidnapped 
from a part of the Portuguese dominions in 
Africa. Through the exertions of our consul 


there, it was said that 300 of those slaves! 


had been rescued from bondage. He would 
not pause to inquire how satisfied we ought 
to feel at 300 being rescued and 800 being 
left in hopeless servitude, for we could not 
even be sure that the 300 were effectually 
rescued. 

His Lordship then quoted, from the 
American journals, a paragraph which stated 
that the Government inquiry had ended in 
additional fraud and corruption, and by 
making the insular Government a larger 
participator in the profits of the iniquity. 
Some few of the negroes had been released, 
but the rest had been allowed to pass into 
the mass of hopeless negro servitude. His 
Lordship then went on to remark that the 
law of 1845 passed in Spain, professedly 
with the view of putting down the slave- 
trade, contains an express stipulation, that 
in no case and at no time shall it be permitted 
to institute any proceedings against, nor 
molest in their possession, the proprietors of 
slaves under any pretext. A precious stipu- 
lation for relief this! which effectually shuts 
the door to all inquiry atter the poor 
wretches are consigned to the miseries of a 
tropical servitude. On those plantations in 
which Emancipados are employed upon 
contracts of service, when one of the old 
original slaves dies, the name of an Eman- 
cipado is returned to the Government in his 
stead, and the latter is transterred into the 
name and place of the slave who died, and 
all further inquiry is etfectually stopped. 
His Lordship, after stating the fact that 
captured slavers were sent for adjudication 
into slave-ports, urged the necessity of their 
being sent into free ports before some un- 
trammeled mixed commission, and concluded 
by applauding the eflorts of Lord Palmerston 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, which 
he hoped, and had no reason to doubt, would 
be still persevered in by the present Foreign 
Secretary. 

The Earl of Clarendon bore testimony to 
the perfect correctness of all the melancholy 
and appalling facts which had been brought 
under the consideration of the House, and 
expressed his regret that the treaties to which 
allusion had been made had been so con- 
— and feloniously violated. He could 
not deny what had been said about the 
several Captains General. With respect to 
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the suggestion of taking captured cruisers 
into free ports for adjudication, he, would 
remark that the treaty provided that there 
shall be two mixed Courts of Commission, 
one in the colonial possessions of Spain, the 
other on the coast of Africa, and the naval 
officers are therefore bound by their instrue- 
tions to take their captures either into the 
port of Havannah or Sierra Leone, whichever 
is nearest to the locality of capture. His 
Lordship then read extracts from despatches 
lately received from Lord Howden, which 
stated that the present Captain General had 
recently given evidence of a desire to suppress 
the traffic, and also that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had taken steps in advanee, having 
recommended that the Captain General 
should be furnished with enlarged powers in 
order to enable him to deal effectually with 
the evil. 

After a few words from the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Lord Wharucliffe and Lord Brougham, 
who expressed a doubt as to the sincerity of 
the Captain General, the subject dropped. 

Since the above conversation took place, 
the subjoined has been received from Cuba, 
and was published in the Times. 


‘* Havannah, May 17. 


“‘T am under the disagreeable necessity of 
advising you that another cargo of negroes was 
landed, the week before last, near Sagua la Grand, 
counting 850 in good health. On these occa- 
sions, for those that may chance to be ill, and 
physically incompetent to help themselves in 
getting ashore, other disposition is made, or they 
are left to perish if the vessel is abandoned, as in 
the case of the several bodies found recently by 
our cruisers on board of a deserted slaver at 
‘Cayo Verde,’ previously reported. This case 
will serve to establish the claim now being made 
by Martin Galiano for the official purity and in- 
tegrity of his late superior. The name of the 
vessel, the parties interested, and the bonus paid, 
we are not yet fully advised of, but the fact of the 
landing we have from undoubted authority. We 
are also certain that the vessel was not the Lady 
Suffolk daily expected. 

‘‘As I receive my advice from perfectly re- 
liable sources, I shall give the particulars in my 
next. 

‘*The fact of the landing has been made the 
subject of report to the Captain General, by the 
ever watchful and faithful British Consul General 
at the Havannah. With vast powers of know- 
ledge, embracing every occurrence upon the 
island, through the system of espionage, and the 
windings of his ‘secret police,’ yet, in every case 
of introduction of slaves, the Captain General 
waits for information from Mr. Crawford, before 
he affects to act, for the apprehension of offen- 
ders, or the suppression of the iniquitous traffic, 
and then is indignant that suspicion of connivance 
or collusion should attach to him. 

‘‘H.B.M. steamer Buzzard entered this port 
on the 2nd instant, and left for her cruising 
station on the evening of the 4th. This interval 
of absence was taken advantage of for the landing 
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demonstrated in the late case of and 
Others, have made extensive ote r new 
business. Three catalans have left for the United 
States, to ym pens egg the outfits 
from the Atlantic ports, while the notorious 
Antonio Botelho, and his companions, Diaz, 
&c., furnish the intelligence and funds 
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and from other ports, east 
; two or three more for the coast of 
vessels are all light draught, and 
elipper-built, quick sailers ; two or 
t purchase, from Spanish owners 
in the United States, and occupied in 
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rque, the Millaudon, formerly a packet 
between this port and New Gain. a ur- 
chased for this business, and was to have been 
delivered at Cienfuegos, but working up the 
entrance to that port, in heavy weather, she went 
on shore, and was condemned and sold last week, 
being so badly damaged that it will be some 
months before she will be enabled to take the 
position intended for her. Her captain, Smith, 
arrived here with his mate last evening, to 
embark for New Orleans. 

“Trinidad and the river Zaoza, twenty miles 
from thence, on the south side of Cuba, are so 
secluded, from the nature of the approaches and 
the character of the coast, that they are con- 
stantly open for the introduction of African 

, and it is almost impossible to get correct 
information of their transactions. It is in this 
vicinity that Salvador Castro, the agent of the 
Brazilian traders, carries on his nefarious pur- 
suits—and they are points that should meet the 
immediate attention of the British Government, 
if it is intended that the trade shall be abolished. 
Spain is not going to move in the matter, save by 
throwing obstacles in the way of English philan- 
thropy, and to elude investigation by the agents 
of that Government.”’ 
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WEST INDIA INTELLIGENCE, 
(SUMMARY.) 


Jamaica.—Every thing is again in con- 
fusion in the island, in consequence of the 
House of Assembly and the Council having 
taken up antagonistic positions. The House 
of Assembly maintains that the Colony is not 
in a position to support her institutions, and to 
pay the officials, at the same rate asin times 
past, when everything was in a comparatively 
flourishing condition. It has, therefore, 


made reductions to the extent of £16,600 per 
annum, upon an expenditure of £365,000. 
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The Assembly, in the course it has pursued, 
has only carried out the public demands. 
The Board of Council, however, maintains 
the doctrine of vested rights in salaries as 
well as in office, and decries the whole pro- 
ceedings. The result is that the supplies are 
stopped, the House is prorogued, and the 
Governor takes sides with the Council. 
All articles of commerce are now admitted 
free of duty, as the Council rejects the Im- 
port-duties Bill, passed by the Assembly, 
with certain appropriating clauses, and hence 
the means of carrying on the Government are 
at an end. 

British Guiana. — The immigration 
question continues uppermost in the delibe- 
rations of the Court of Policy. There is no 
end to their enactments and re-enactments on 
the subject. On the 5th and 9th of March 
last, resolutions were passed by the Combined 
Court, affirming, that on and after the 1st of 
January next, all parties to whom immi- 
grants are assigned, shall pay one-third of 
the bounty awarded, except in the case of 
African immigrauts, for each of whom twenty 
dollars shall be paid to the Colony. If 
immigration is to be continued from the 
Kroo Coast, it is evident that some extra 
charge must fall somewhere ; since the chiets 
will not allow the Kroo people to leave the 
country, without a bribe of so much per 
caput being allotted tothem. The Zulindur 
lately arrived from the Kroo Coast, with 180 
Kroomen; and the contractors, Messrs. Hyde, 
Hodge, & Co., in addition to the bounty of £7 
a head, claimed an additional 10 dollars each 
for advances. The Governor, in bringing the 
subject before the Court of Policy, observed 
that so far as he could understand, not a 
stiver went into the hands of the immigrants, 
but it went to propitiate Prince Jumbo, or 
some other great gentleman on the coast, and 
the people arrived here with no property 
whatever, except their muscles and sinews. 
The proposition, therefore, to deduct the 
amount from the wages of the Kroomen, 
was unjust. There can be no doubt that 
the Kroomen are not free agents ; for to use 
the expressive language of one of these 
people before a committee of the House of 
Commons, who, being asked whether he 
would be compelled to emigrate, if he did 
not like to do so, replied, that “the chief 
would make him like to go.” With regard 
to the latter, it is the fee that he receives that 
leads him to impose upon his people. As an 
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undertaking has been given that the Kroo- 
men shall return, on the completion of their 
contracts for service, it is proposed to deduct 
six dollars a year from their wages. A dele- 
gation of from 10 to 20 Kroomen are to 
return in the Zulindur, who are to be paid 
at the rate of 10 dollars a month, during 
their absence, and a free passage to and fro. 


The sum of the immigration debates is, 
that there is to be a yearly importation of at 
least 4,000 immigrants, estimated to cost 
240,000 dollars; one-half of which is to be 
borne by general taxation, and the other half 
by direct taxation on the planters. 

In the Reporter for April last, we men- 
tioned the escape of several slaves from 
Surinam, and later intelligence puts us in 
possession of other cases of a similar charac- 
ter. A Dutch vessel was observed entering 
the Nickerie, under suspicious circumstances, 
with her decks crowded. It was soon ascer- 
tained that she had on board 25 runaway 
slaves, who had by a daring act succeeded in 
escaping. Their example was speedily fol- 
lowed by a few others, who shortly after 
arrived in another vessel. It appears that 
the success attending the attempt which we 
previously recorded, emboldened others to 
make a similar effort, and a large number of 
the people, on three different estates, con- 
spired for the purpose. Some drew back ; 
others were unable to join at the time ap- 
pointed; but 40 prepared to make the attempt. 
Of these, 24 took possession of the vessel, 
and waited some time for their companions ; 
but the latter being somewhat tardy, the fear 
of failure was too great to admit of longer 
delay, and they stood, leaving their less for- 
tunate mates to their unhappy fate. It ap- 
pears that the 16 who were left behind secured 
a boat; but unhappily, at length fell into the 
hands of betrayers, who were instrumental 
in restoring them to slavery. 

It will now, from the success which has 
attended the escape of these persons, be a 
hard matter for the proprietors of estates on 
the coast, between Parimaribo and New 
Rotterdam, to prevent their slaves’ running 
away. The impetus has been given, and it 
will not lightly be checked by strict surveil- 
lance, or the fear of corporal punishment. 
Among the 25 who arrived in the Mary, is 
an infant only a few months old, in whose 
situation a general interest has been expressed. 
It is stated that her father and mother went 
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on board of the schooner, but having re- 

turned on shore to fetch a few articles of 
property, were unfortunately left behind. 

Even if they were not among those who got 

off in the boat, and were apprehended at 

Nickerie, the fact of their child bemg among 

the fugitives could not but betray their parti- 
cipation in the plan of escape, and they have 

no doubt suffered for their folly in quitting 
the vessel. The child has been placed in the 

Asylum, and will be cared for. Its fate is a 

singular one—to acquire freedom at the mo- 

ment it loses its parents; and much speculation 

might be indulged in with regard to its pre- 

sent and future lot. The two schooners have 

been sent back to their owners, by the Comp-: 
troller of Customs at this port, under convoy 

of the revenue cutter. 

The Weekblad of 5th of March says— 

‘*A commission, composed of Messrs. J. A. 
Lismans, Attorney-General, Wm. Humphrys, 
and others, went on the 28th February to the 
district of Coronie, per schooner Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, to make inquiries about the escaping of the 
slaves, and to punish the guilty. 

‘*On the same day her Majesty’s steamer of 
war, Curacas, proceeded with a detachment of 
military to the same district, as also the schooner 
Louisa, with several owners and administrators 
of plantations.” 

TRINIDAD.—The only item of intelligence 
from this island, worthy of record, is the 
constant arrival of immigrant labourers from 
India and Chiva. During the month of 
March, the Maidstone arrived from India, 
with 303 men, 41 women, and 20 children ; 
there were 13 deaths, and one birth on the 
voyage. The Harkaway, also from India, 
with 293 men, 51 women, 12 children, and 
4 Africans; there were 24 deaths during the 
voyage. Also a vessel from China, with 440 
immigrants, all males. On the 16th of May, 
the Eliza Stewart arrived trom Calcutta, 
with 161 men, 54 women, and 16 children, 
7 deaths having occurred during the voyage. 
And on the 17th of May, the Bank of Eng- 
land, from India, with 226 men, 111 women, 
and 36 children; forty-eight deaths took 
piace on the passage. 








IMPRISONMENT OF COLOURED 
SEAMEN, 

We subjoin, as a matter of record, a con- 
versation which took place on this important 
subject, in the House of Lords, on Tuesday 
evening the 14th ultimo. Lord Beaumont 
rose to move for correspondence respecting 
the law of the State of South Carolina on 
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coloured seamen arriving in port. His lord- 
ship said : 

‘*He had no intention of renewing upon this side 
of the water the angry discussions which had taken 
place with reference to this subject upon the other 
side of the Atlantic. His object was to bring the 
exact state of the case under the consideration of 
the House, and to point out that there were means 
of removing the existing difficulties without doing 
anything whatsoever offensive to the State of South 
Carolina. He would also express a hope, from 
what he had seen of the proceedings of certain 
high authorities there, that they were taking steps 


of their own good will which might effectually 


produce the result all were desirous to see effected. 
Their lordships were, no doubt, aware of the 
severe laws with regard to coloured men arriving 
in the State of South Carolina. A State law was 
extant there which obliged the sheriff of the 
district to go on board every ship which arrived 
from any quarter of the world, and, whether 
putting in under stress of weather or in’ the 
natural course of trade, to examine if there were 
any coloured persons on board; and if he found 
them, to seize them, to convey them forcibly to 
the public gaol, to confine them during the whole 
period the sbip remained, and then to march them 
back to the vessel when she was again about to 
leave the place. Upon this subject there had 
been several laws passed by the State of South 
Carolina ; but the act now in operation was that 
of 1835, and he must ask their lordships to pay 
attention to the date, because upon it a most 
important question turned. It] was entitled, ‘An 
Act for more effectually preventing free negroes 
and other persons of colour from entering this 
State.’ The first section enacted that it should 
not be lawful for any person of colour to be 
brought into that State under any pretext what- 
ever, byland or by water. It then provided that 
any free negro or person of colour refusing to 
leave the State should be subject to corporal 
punishment, or such other punishment as the court 
might award; and it further provided that, if he 
continued afterthat corporal punishment, he should 
be sold by public auction as a slave. ‘The second 
section of the act prohibited any free negro from 
coming into any port of the State in any ship as 
cook, &c. ; and the third section inflicted on any 
free negro offending against the act imprisonment 
and whipping for a first cause, and the being sold 
as a Slave for a subsequent offence. With a view 
to the operation of the act, it was the custom of 
the sheriff to visit every trading vessel that came 
into the port of Charleston, and to remove any 
free negro he might find on board, the captain 
being obliged to substitute slave labour for the 
free labour of which he was thus deprived. The 
House was aware that there dashed twentios be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, giving 
certain privileges to our merchants, shipowners, 
and captains trading with the United States, and 
the question had been as to the effect of these 
treaties on the Jaw to which he had referred. 
Undoubtedly, if the treaties were made subsequent 
to the municipal law, the treaties, unless a special 
provision was made to the contrary, must be sub. 
ject to the municipal law. ‘There was a com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and the 
. United States, dating so far back as 1815, and in 
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that treaty it was enacted that there should be 
between the two States reciprocity in commerce, 
and that the respective merchants, &c., should 
enjoy free commerce, ‘ subject to the laws of the 
country.’ By an act of Congress, in 1830, the 
commercial advantages enjoyed under the treaty 
by Great Britain were extended to the British 
West Indies. It would appear that the British 
Government had not interpreted the municipal 
law of South Carolina and the treaty together to 
mean that the law should override the treaty, and 
instructions were accordingly transmitted to our 
Consul to procure the sanction of the South Caro- 
lina Government to this interpretation. The 
British Consul in 1850 became very active in the 
matter, and addressed various communications to 
the Legislature of South Carolina on the subject. 
That Legislature appointed a committee to inquire 
into the question, and the committee reported 
against any modification of the law. In March, 
1852, occurred the case of Manuel Pereira, a 
coloured person, who was taken by the sheriff of 
Charleston from a sbip that had been driven into 
the harbour by stress of weather, and put into 
gaol. A motion was made in the Federal Court 
for a writ of habeas corpus to release the prisoner, 
but it was refused; and the Governor of South 
Carolina declared, moreover, that, even had it 
been granted, he should have instructed the sheriff 
not to give up the prisoner. A similar case of 
seizure, occurring subsequently, was attempted to 
be remedied by a similar appeal to the Federal 
Court, but with equal want of success; and the 
only result of our Consul’s efforts to remedy the 
grievance had been to create an extraordinary 
degree of irritation in the minds of the South 
Carolinians on the subject. It had become quite 
clear that the only effectual mode of dealing with 
the question was to effect, in some mode, that the 
initiative in the way of modifying the law should 
be taken by the Legislature of South Carolina ; 
and, indeed, it had already been intimated by the 
Governor of that State, that, but for the anger 
excited by our efforts, that Legislature might, 
perhaps, have not been indisposed to modify the 
law to the extent of simply making it compulsory 
on the captains of vessels in the port of Charleston 
to keep their coloured sailors on board, subject to 
any ticket of leave that might be granted by the 
sheriff. Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that our future endeavours would be, waiving any 
demand as matter of right, to induce the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina to take the initiative in 
the way of modification of the law. 


‘* The Eaal of Clarendon had been greatly 
pleased with the tone of moderation in which his 
noble friend had brought this subject before the 
House, and which certainly contrasted in a striking 
manner with the extreme irritation the subject 
had excited in the State referred to. Since the 
noble lord bad given notice of this motion, he had 
looked at the correspondence on the subject—a 
most voluminous correspondence, extending over 
a period of thirty years, and exhibiting the great 
difficulties with which the subject had been, and 
unfortunately still was, surrounded. The main 
difficulty was, that the commercial treaties be- 
tween this country and the United States were 
subject, by distinct proviso, to the municipal 
laws of the individual States. Upon the strength 
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of this proviso, South Carolina had throughout 
insisted on enforcing the municipal law which his 
noble friend had described ; and the opinion of 
the successive law officers of this Crown, to whom 
the point had been referred, was clearly that, 
however unjust and harsh the law might be, we 
had no right to claim its supercession under the 
treaties, and no claim for any damage that by its 
operation might be sustained by British subjects. 
The opinion of the injustice of the law, and of its 
contravening the spirit of the treaties, was quite 
shared by many of the highest constitutional and 
legal authorities connected with the United States’ 
Government, and an attempt had been made from 
that quarter to impress these views upon the 
Government and Legislature of South Carolina; 
the attempt, however, had merely aroused such 
an excitement in South Carolina, that the Foreign 
Secretary of the United States had intimated to 
this Government, that if England persisted in 
demanding the concession, the only course for the 
United States would be to give notice determining 
the: treaty itself. Great Britain, he might add, 
was not the only sufferer by this law of South Ca- 
rolina, which applied equally to all the States of 
the Union ; emphatic complaints had been made 
on the subject by the State of Massachusetts, but 
to no purpose whatever. He was quite willing 
to give the papers moved for, but he must, in 
doing so, express the hope that they would not 
lead to any irritating discussions, or to the treat- 
ment of the matter by the press in a tone of 
which some persons seemed to be apprehensive. 
The grievance was one which would not be reme- 
died by discussions in this country. The proper 
mode of proceeding would be by remonstrances, 
by timely and discreet representations by our 
agents on the spot, and by manifesting our readi- 
ness to give such guarantees as should secure the 
State of South Carolina from any disturbance of 
its public and social tranquillity. By such means 
he still trusted that we should be able to obtain 
from South Carolina the same modification— 
abrogation he did not expect—of the law which 
had been conceded by North Carolina and by 
Louisiana, without the least inconvenience to 
these States. (Hear, hear.) 
** Motion agreed to.”’ 


We purpose, in a future number, to call the 
attention of our readers to two or three points 
of importance which the foregoing brief con- 
versation has elicited. It is prudent, no 
doubt, to abstain from irritating discussions, 
but the subject is one, nevertheless, that re- 
quires to be investigated, and commented upon 
unreservedly. It is assuredly an anomalous 
position for our countrymen and others to be 
placed in, that for no offence they can be 
forcibly deprived of their liberty, sold into 
bondage, and yet that neither the infamous law 
under which they are made to submit to such 
indignities can be reached, nor they them- 
selves recover damages for what they have 
been compelled to sutter at the hands of the 
authorities. The promised papers doubtless 
contain revelations of a character for which 
the public is scarcely prepared, and probably 
the Earl of Clarendon, knowing this, thought 
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it discreet to deprecate the indignation that 
he feels will infallibly be expressed in unmis- 
takeable terms, and which itis desirable toallay 
as far as possible. It would be instructive to 
ascertain how many men and women of all 
nations, but especially British subjects, have 
been incarcerated in Charleston gaol alone 
during the period of thirty-five years over 
which the correspondence in question extends. 











BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


In the number of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter tor the month of April, we expressed 
a wish to be supplied with information relat- 
ing to the various Anti-Slavery Associations 
in operation, in the United Kingdom. Our 
object is to present the public with a complete 
list of these useful organizations, whether 
they be auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and in perfect sympa- 
thy with it, or whether they are independent. 
Our request has not met with the response 
which we had a right to anticipate, and in 
consequence we have been unable to record 
the existence and the operations of many of 
the older Associations—especially those that 
are promoting the free-labour movement — 
which we know to be rendering good service. 
We, therefore, emphatically repeat our re- 
quest. The points on which we require in- 
formation are the following : 

Ist. The name or title of the Society, and 
when established. 

2nd. Its constitution and objects; particu- 
larly whether these comprise the free-labour 
movement ; and if so, whether exclusively. 

3rd. Whether independent of or affiliated 
to any other British Society. 

4th. Whether it coutribute to any Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Bazaar; and in such case, 
to which, and what is the average annual 
amount of its contribution, in articles or 
money. 

5th. What is the amount of its annual 
receipts and expenditure. 

It must be obvious that we cannot send out 
a special circular letter, soliciting information, 
and we therefore hope that the Secretaries of 
the Associations which were not comprised in 
our last notice, will be so good as not to 
delay forwarding their communications. 

Since our Jast, we have been favoured with 
communications from the following: 

The Birmingham Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend 
Society. 

An incidental notice of this Society was 
introduced in our June number, in the 
account given of Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s visit to 
Birmingham. We refer to it again, however, 
that it may be included in our record of British 
Anti-Slavery Societies, The one alluded to, 
was originally established in 1825, under 
the name of the Female Society for Bir- 
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mingham, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, 
Walsall, and their respective pe 
hoods, for the relief of British Negro 
Slavery. In 1831 it assumed its present 
name. lIis original operations were very 
extensive. It had correspondents in various 
parts of the world, and an effective home 
organization, with district treasurers in all 
ts of the three kingdoms, kindred societies 
ing instituted at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Colne, Deddington, Ipswich and Worcester. 
All of them were pledged to the advocacy of 
the tree-labour movement. In 1830, the Bir- 
mingham Society employed Captain Charles 
Stuart as a lecturer. Its receipts, during 
the first year, from the sale of albums, bags, 
&c., containing anti-slavery publications, 
amounted to £538 13s. 4d., and from dona- 
tions and subscriptions £369 13s. 4d., mak- 
ing a total of £906 6s. 8d. This sum was 
perenne = part to the Parent Society, to 
Moravian Sunday Schools, and to the Society 
in Antigua for the relief of distressed aid dis- 
carded negroes. Missionaries of various 
religious denominations were also assisted 
from time to time, with grants for carrying on 
their schools. For five years, the Society’s 
receipts ranged from £600 to £700; at 
the end of ten peas it had diminished to less 
than £200, and at present is littie more than 
£80. In 1849, the year after ‘the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Birmingham association 
expressed its sympathy with its objects, and 
concluded to co-operate in their promotion. 
Its most prominent endeavours, however, 
have been directed to stimulate the free-labour 
movement. The records of the Society con- 
tain many interesting facts relating to this 
branch of its operations, which our limited 
space will not admit of our detailing. In 
1848, a Committee was appointed especially 
to take charge of this subject, and to pro- 
mote the exclusive use of free-grown produce. 
In the following year, subsequent to a large 
mecting of ladies assembled to hear Mr, 
Joba Scoble’s recital of the unparalleled sut- 
ferings of the Africans seized to supply the 
sugar plantations of Brazil and Cuba, a peti- 
tion to the Queen was drawn up, praying 
that the suppression of the traffic should be 
enforced, and that the sugars from those 
countries should be excluded from the royal 
household ; as also that her Majesty would be 
pleased to give encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of frec-grown cotton in British India and 
elsewhere. This petition was signed by more 
than 60,000 women in Great Britain, and 
was presented through Sir George Grey. 
The Society has continued its labours in this 
direction, and has of late been engaged in 
ing the tribute to Mrs. Stowe. It has 

just published its twenty-eighth annual 


Dundee Female Anti-Slavery Association : 
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instituted in 1851, as an independent organiza- 
tion, and of which the first annaal report has 
been forwarded to us, as adopted ou the 28th 
December last year. Its constitution sets 
forth that “ the object of the Association shall 
be to aid, by every legitimate and proper 
means, in effecting the speedy «nd entire 
overthrow of the iniquitous system of sluvery 
throughout the world, and especially in the 
United States of America, without refv-rence 
to individuals or parties connected with the 
anti-slavery cause in this country or the 
United States.” It contribut-d a collection 
of articles for the Glasgow Bazaar, \alued 
at £26. 


The Bath Female Anti-Sluvery Associa- 
tion was formed in 1838, and had for its 
objects the procuring and communicating of 
information either directly or as subsidiary to 
the London Neyro Emaneipatioa Society. 
It continues to aid the Anti-Slavery cause in 
any way that seems most efiectuul. From 
time to time, it has contributed to the funds 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Siavery 
Society, to which it is an auxiliary, made 
grants to travelling agents, printed Anti- 
Slavery Tracts, got up petitions and meetings, 
and sent boxes of fancy articles to America 
and the West Indies, &c. 

The Bath Association has had its attention 
directed lately to the disuse of slave-grown 
cotton, and substituting manufactures of free- 
growncotton. Ithas assisted in the opening ofa 
small store for the sale of these fabricg; but 
their funds being small, and no great variety 
of articles to be obtained, some more power- 
ful and continued efforts will yet be neces- 
sary to bring it more generally into public 
notice. 


The Belfast Anti-Slavery Society was 
established in 1831-32, and sent a deputation 
to the Anti-Slavery Convention held in !.on- 
don in 1833, for the purpose of effecting the 
abolition of slavery in the West-India 
colonies. It took part in the agitation 
against the apprenticeship sysiem, and on 
the institution of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, forme an auxiliary 
association, which sent a <eputation to 
the World’s Convention, held in Loudon in 
1840. In 1841 the Belfast Society issued 
an address to the Churches of America, 
calling on them to purity their communion 
by prohibiting slaveholders trom church- 
fellowship. It has since issued a large 
number of circulars address:d to every 
member of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, animadverting on the inconsistent con- 
duct of the Free Church of Scotland, in 
sending a deputation to the slave States of 
America to solicit pecuniary aid. Generally, 
the Belfast Society seeks to promote 
Anti-Slavery cause by the diffusion of infor- 
mation through lecturers engaged fur this 
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urpose, through the publie press, and other 
valable channels. 

There is a Belfast Ladies’ Anti-Slav 
Society, auxiliary to the principal one, whic 
is very effective, and sends contributions of 
work to {the Anti-Slavery Bazaars or Fairs 
held in America. 

The joint committees of these Societies in- 
vited Mrs. H. B. Stowe to Belfast, which 
that lady accepted, subject to her selection 
of the time. Itis expected that Mrs. Stowe 
will visit Belfast on her return from the 
Continent. 








FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


We should have been happy to insert, in 
the June number of the Reporter, the 
account which we now present to our friends, 
ofa free-labour meeting which was held at 
Devonshire-house on Saturday afternoon, the 
2ist of May ult. Owing, however, to our 
having received the report in an imperfect 
state, and when our periodical was on the 
eve of publication, we were compelled to 
delay its insertion. It had been intended to 
confine the meeting in question exclusively to 
women Friends, but in the anticipation of a 
visit from Professor and Mrs. Stowe, a few 
men Friends were admitted, including Joseph 
Sturge, Eli Jones, R. D. Alexander, R. Ran- 
some, Jno. Candler, &c. The women’s 
meeting-honse presented a numerous assem- 
blage, and shortly after the arrival of 
Protessor and Mrs. Stowe the business 
commenced. 

Mrs. Edmund Sturge and Mrs. Joseph 
Starge having taken their seats at the clerks’ 
table, the latter opened the proceedings by 
explaining the object for which the meeting 
was convened, and stating the present posi- 
tion and prospects of the free-labour move- 
ment in this country. Professor Stowe 
addressed a tow remarks to the meeting on 
the importance of practising total abstinence 
from slave-labour products, as a means of 
giving weight to Anti-Slavery effort and 
testimony, and -tating that he believed it to 
be the way in which Christians should prac- 
tically mark their sense of the sin of slavery. 
He co:uld not but notice in how many in- 
stances the providence of God seemed to be 
opening new ways for carrying forward, 
earnesily and perseveringly, great and com- 
bined efforts in the holy cause of freedom. 
It gave him great pleasure to find the free- 
labour question taken up by Friends, whom 
he knew to be a persevering as well as a quiet 
people. How different might the state of 
things now be in America, had the Christians 
in this country seen the importance of this 
movement for thirty years past: as it was, 
there should be no time lost in carrying it 
forward 


say ‘‘yes” to all her husband’s remarks, and 
dwelt upon the effect which an earnest free= 
labour movement would have upon the slave- 
holder. Her own sympathies went with it, 
and she doubted not it would have those of 
all classes: of the poorer classes more than 
ever. It afforded her t pleasure to find 
what interest the humbler classes were taking 
in the Anti-Slavery cause. Mrs. Stowe them 
mentioned prooe leasing illustrations of 
this fact, which had come under her own 
notice, especially amongst the domestics in 
the families she had visited. Her firm per- 
suasion — that a demand for pe oe 
cotton would certain] uce the supply. 
The Americans were 2 pron sooples* oad 
if they found nobody would have slave-grown 
cotton, they would soon supply the market 
with free grown. If more had to be given 
for articles manufactured from it, the excess 
might well be regarded as so much contri- 
buted to the Anti-Slavery cause. 

Professor Stowe, Mrs. Stowe, and the 
Rev. C. Beecher here left the meeting, and a 
minute was passed expressing the pleusure 
their presence on this occasion had given. 
Sybil Jones then addressed a few words of 
earnest sympathy to the meeting, but she was 
obliged to desist, on account of her heulth. 
Reports were then read from various places 
where Free-Labour Associations have been 
established, detailing the progress of Anti- 
Slavery effort inthis direction, and a list of 
shops named where free-labour goods may 
be obtained, to which several additions were 
made. H. J. Sturge next read a minute 
addressed to manufacturers, urging them to 
join in this movement. 

Jno. Abel, in reply to a remark to the 
effect that free-labour loat-sugar was only to 
be obtained of one house in London, said that 
beet-root sngar was now manufactured in 
Ireland, and was considered fully equal to 
the colonial; it was in fact superior, for it 
fetched 4s. per cwt. more. With regard to 
the difieulty of procuring good free-labour 
muslins, the printed lawns were a very good 
substitute. 

Eli Jones thought there were many en- 
couraging indications of an increasing feeling 
on this subject, throughout the country gene- 
rally. He believed the free-labour move- 
ment to be the one by which slavery would 
be abolished, but he would not allow it to 
supersede others. He had attended many 
meetings of this kind, both here and in Ame~ 
rica ; but however | and warm, they did 
not affect the slaveholder, for he despised 
and laughed at the thunderbolts hurled at 
him, so long as there was no diminution in 
the demand for slave-labour produce. The 
slaveholders themselves said, that if all non- 





slaveholders abstained from using slave- 
labour products, slavery must cease. He was 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe observed that she could - 
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well acquainted with the owner of a hundred 
slaves, and this person had often told him 
that he believed slaveholding to be a sin, but 
what could he do? If he liberated his slaves 
he must continue to consume what other 
slaves had toiled to produce. No free-grown 
articles were to be procured, in the part of the 
country he lived in. This ere * wife was 
a member of the Society of Friends and clerk 
to the North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and 
as much opposed to slavery as any one in that 
meeting, yet she had to be waited on by 
slaves. It had been said that ‘‘ he who gives 
the motive maketh his brother’s sin his own.”’ 
If we give the slaveholder a good price for 
his coffee, tea, sugar and cotton, we give him 
the motive, and he will grow more next year, 
therefore we participate in his sin. We 
should say to him rather: ‘‘ No, friend, it is 
wrong to encourage slavery in any way, and 
if we cannot get coffee, tea and sugar by free- 
labour, we will do without them.’’ With 
regard to sugar of this kind, he would 
allude to the quantities now being manufac- 
tured from beet-root, and remind all present, 
that by consuming it they would not only be 
discountenancing slavery, but conferring a 
benefit upon poor ei This sort of sugar 
could easily be procured. 

John Candler said that with respect to 
cotton, when he was at Pernambuco, the 
third city of Brazil, he had observed the large 
quantities brought there for exportation, and 
upon inquiry ascertained that it was grown 
two hundred or three hundred miles up the 
country ; chiefly by people too poor to buy 
slaves, or too poor to keep them, and so they 
were obliged to do the work themselves, As 
nearly as he had been able to learn, quite 
three-fourths of the quantity exported trom 
Brazil is the produce of free-labour; but there 
being no one there to separate it from the 
slave-grown staple, it is shipped to Engiand 
mixed with the latter. 

With relation to the dépéé recently opened 
in Blomfield Street, Mrs. Bessie Inglis 
explained that it had been commenced on a 
very small scale, in connection with the 
Olive Leaf Circles, and not with any view 
to pecuniary advantage. The profits were to 
be devoted to increasing the stock. It had 
long been Elihu Burritt’s cherished desire 
that the Circles should embrace the free- 
labour movement, as weil as all others affect- 
ing the union and brotherhood of man. 
Those who had established the dépdt felt that 
by commencing on so small a scale they 
incurred no great risk, and trusted and 
believed it would be as the cloud which the 
prophet Elijah saw, at first only the size of a 
man’s hand, but which gradually increased 
until ‘the heaven was black and there was 

t rain.”’ 

Sarah Pagh, from Philadelphia, said that 

althongh she did not consider this the most 








likely mode of putting down slavery, it was 
one which had her sympathy, and she had 
herself endeavoured to avoid using slave- 
grown produce for the last fifteen years. 

The business of the meeting was concluded 
by the appointing of friends to use their in- 
fluence to induce mercantile men in Man- 
chester and Liverpool to turn their attention 
towards procuring and preparing for general 
use, every article that can be made of free- 
labour cotton. 

In connection with this movement, we may 
add that the attempt to establish a I’ree-labour 
Dépét in London, in connexion with the La- 
dies’ Olive Leaf Societies, promises to be 
very successful, and will, we hope, prove a 
valuable auxiliary in promoting this depart- 
ment of anti-slavery labour. [t is intended 
for the supply exclusively of free-labour 
cotton goods, and is conducted by Mrs. 
Inglis, the treasurer of the London Central 
Olive Leaf Circle, who gives her services gra- 
tuitously to thecause. New and commodious 
premises have just been taken at No, 22, 
Broad Street Buildings, where the business 
will in future be carried on. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. STOWE. 
TRUSTEES. 


Tae Ear or CARLISLF. 

THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Barr. 
SamMUEL GuRNEY, Esq. 
Josepn Sturee, Fsa. 
Grorce W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 


The Committee who have engaged in pro- 
moiing the Tribute to Mrs. Stowe, are anxious 
to complete their work at as early a period as 
possible. As many persons have expressed a 
desire, before giving their contributions, to be 
informed of the object to which this fund is 
likely to be applied, the Committee can now 
state, that since Mrs. Stowe’s arrival in this 
country, she has mentioned the following, as 
some of the objects on which it can be ex- 
pended with great benefit to the Anti-Slavery 
cause : 

In circulating information in the Northern 
and Southern States of the Union on the 
subject of slavery. 

In assisting institutions which are formed 
for the education of the coloured race, and pro- 
moting their instruction in the higher branches 
of professional and inechanical employment. 

In relieving the necessities of the tugitives 
who have escaped from slavery. 

The sum already contributed amounts to 
£1,500. The Committeeare desirous it should 
reach the sum of £2,000, or 10,000 dollars ; 
or it would hardly deserve the name of a 
National Tribute. They wish to present it to 
Mrs. Stowe on her return from the Con- 
tinent in September next. 

They now solicit donations of from £1 to 
£10, which will be thankfully received by 
the Treasurer, G. W. Alexander, Esq., Lom- 
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bard-street, and by Maria Cadbury, Calthorp- 
street, Birmingham. 
The following are thankfully acknowledged : 





The Earlof Shaftesbury ............ £10 0 0 
Geo. Wm. Alexander .............0000 10 0 0 
eS a ae 
Robert N. Powler ccccccsccccsee 10 0 0 
T. Jauseu aa 10 0 0 
Joseph Sturge ... 10 0 0 
Edward Smith in? 6 O° 
BSVESLE CDRP CON peicccdcccpcuscrresiion’ 5 0 0 
PROGR FORABBG | accra ceeds scesiceiencs 200 
FOES. SHURRIIANG uu sau naescdssbesadebaccteabiens 20 0 
TEA. tk IRMNG iisnrisen eos 2° O° @ 
Ws. Cheat. 0G. ..eccicsccccvervetewsete: "2 @ ® 
hh WOMAN a distin leadasaencix 1b OO 
Mr. Douglas 100 


It was proposed, when Mrs. Stowe was 
in Bir:in ngham, that a public presentation 
should take place on her return from the Con- 
tinent, and that those who bad.been active in 
promoting the Tribute should be invited to 
attend; dui the Committee are now quite 
unable to look forward with confidence to 
this plan, on account of the state of Mrs. 
Stowe’s health. 














REVIEWS. 
Portrait of Unele Tom. 

This admirable production of art, which 
we advei tis ed in a previous number, is gaining 
in popular fivonr, It was exhibited at Exeter 
Hall, at our annual meeting, and at the 
Soir2e at Wiilis’s Rooms, and excited much 
attention. The artist has since presented 
a copy, beautifully framed, to Mrs. Stowe, 
who has acknowledged its excellence in a 
letter, of which we subjoin a copy. 

‘¢ Surrey Parsonage, May 25th, 1853. 

“ Dear Srr,—-I have received from you the 
very affecting picture of Uncle Tom, which you 
have presented me. I have been deeply interested 
by it. It possesses in my view more artistic 
merit, than any of the representations which have 
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genius has imparted to the countenance. Mr. 
Neville Burnard’s production is the more 
remarkable from the fact of his having com- 
menced his career in the humble capacity of 
a mason’s labourer, and having, by the force 
of his own talent, attained his present honour- 
able position. The artist has received the 
following testimonials to the fidelity of the 
likeness. 

‘“*Mr. Burnarp,—I am sure ] am much ob- 
liged to you for your good offices, in giving my 
friends in Old England more consolatory impres- 
sions of my personal appearance, than the shop 
windows have hitherto afforded. 

‘* Wishing you all success, 
‘*T am, your sincere friend, 
“HH. B. Srowg.’” 

‘*The bust of Mrs. Stowe, made by Mr. Bur- 
nard, is,in my judgment,.an admirable likeness of 
her ; and, as a work of art, exceedingly beautiful. 

“C. E. Stower.”’ 

‘* | heartily coincide in the above opinion. 

‘““Cuartes Bescaer.”’ 

‘*The bust of Mrs. Stowe, executed by Mr. 
Burnard, is, m my opinion, as near perfection as 
can be expected in a work of art. 

‘‘JaMEs SHERMAN.” 


A circular has been placed in our hands 
stating that it is proposed to raise a subserip- 
tion among the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause in England, for the purpose of having 
the bust executed in marble, for presentation 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, to be placed by themon a 
pedestal bearing an appropriate inscription, and 
deposited in the Crystal Palace at Sydenhan. 
This, it is thought, will be the most popular, 
appropriate, and lasting tribute which can be 
paid to the genius of Mrs. Stowe, by the 
admirers of her work in England, whilst it 
will be an interesting memorial of her visit 





yet met my eye. I think it is calculated to 
excite a deep feeling, and in that way, to help 
not inconsiderably in advancing the’ cause of the 
poor slave. I remain, yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) ‘‘ H. B. Stows.”’ 


Bust of Mrs. Stowe. 

The bust of Mrs. Stowe, which attracted so 
much notice at the Soirée at Willis’s Rooms, is 
shortly intended to be placed, for a few weeks, 
at No. 27, New Broad-street, in order that the 
subscribers to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society and their friends may have 
an opportunity of examining it. Forthe pre- 
sent, by the kind permission of her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland, it has been deposited 
at Stafford-House. As a work of artit is ad- 
mitted to be of undoubted merit, whilst its 
fidelity to the original is undeniable. The con- 
tour of the face and the set of the head have 
been ‘admirably caught, whilst the hardness of 
feature, so peculiar to the published portraits 
of Mrs, Stowe, has wholly disappeared in 
the idealized expression which the artist’s 


to this country, and will be, to all nations, 
a public declaration of our sympathy in the 
cause to which she has consecrated her 


talent. In promotion of this project, the 
following subscriptions have been received : 

Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland £5 0 0 
Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll.... 2 0 0 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Carlisle.... 5 0 0 
The Earl of Shaftesbury............ 5 0 0 
Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart............. 5 0 0 
The Lady Mayoress ...........-.. 2 0 0 


Persons intending to subscribe are informed 
that they may forward their names to Messrs. 
Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler and Barnard, 
Bankers, 50, Cornhill. 

It is expected that the bust will be so far 
finished, by the time Mrs. Stowe returns to 
England from the Continent, as to enable 
her to give a last sitting for ~—— the 
finishing touches to the marble. The cost of 
the bust will be about £100. The surplus, if 
any, will be applied to elaborating the pedes- 
tal, and decorating it with basso relievo, either 





illustrative of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or allego- 
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rical of the amici of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment y. 

We expect to be able to give, in our next, 
the names of the Committee who have under- 
taken the tribute. : 


IssuE or Hatr A Mixtion Anti-SLtavery TRACTS. 


Pat want of a cheap assortment of popular 
Anti-Slavery Tracts having been long felt, a 
series of eighty-three varieties, from one to twenty- 
eight pages each, are now in the press, and will 
shortly be completed, illustrated with stereotype 
wood-cuts. 

Sets of the series will also be printed on extra 

per, and bound in volumes, for schools, libraries, 


c. 
- The edition will consist of 500,000. 

Specimens and lists of the series will be for- 
warded, with any other information required, on 
application to 


Witsow ArmisTeEap, Leeds. 
Mrs. Stowe's Tales.—Cuezar Epitions. 


HE UNFAITHFUL STEWARD, and 
other Tales. By Mrs. Stowe. 2d. 
“T ET EVERY MAN MIND HIS OWN 
BUSINESS.” By Mrs. Stowe. Illustrated 
cover, 2d. 
PHE LEATHER ALMANAC; or Facts 


and Figures for Working Men, with Four Illus- 
trations. 
Price 1d. 
‘“ 


ATER IS BEST.” By Joszrx Joun 
Gurney. With Portrait, 1d. 
Partridge & Oakey; W. & F. G. Cash, London. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following have been received since our last 


published list, and are hereby thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 














y a Member of the Society of Friends. 



































Donations. Subs. 
London.—A Friend ...........000.... 10 0 
Buckingham, J. 8. ... 011 0 
Carr, Ralph ......... 3.0 0 
Sergeant, Mr. ......... 010 0 

Tuckett, Frederick 2 0 0 
Low, Sampsoan ......... 110 
Viner, Miss ............ 017 0 
Willis, F. andC....... 5 5 0 ——— 
IRS pe ee 010 0 
Battiscombe,Rev.H. —-—— 1 1 0 
imes, N. P. ............ ———- 1 1 0 
Wandsworth.—Solly Rev.Henry ——— 0 5 0 
Croydon.—Barrett, Jonathan ... ——— 2 2 0 
Tottenham.—Binns, Thomas. ...... —— 220 
Ball, William ......... ——_—_— $ 2 6 
Tregelles, N.............. —-——_ @. 10 0 
Birmingham.—Brewin, Thomas ———— 1 0 0 
Baker, Edward ...... — 010 0 
Baker, George ......... —— 010 0 
Cadbury, R.'‘T. ...... ——--—— 10 0 
Cadbury, B. H.......... — 010 0 
Cadbury, John......... ——— 10.0 
Evans, S.,& Sisters ——— 1 0 0 
Gibbons, Joseph anit —— 10 0 
Gibbons, Thomas ... ———— 010 0 
King, Samuel ......... —— 016 0 
Southall, WO. 205.0. ———— 1:0 6 
Shorthouse, Rebecca ———— 1 0 0 
Seekings, J.R.......... ———— 1 0 0 
Sturge, Charles ...... —— 200 
Sturge, Joseph......... —— 56 5 0 
es, Rev. Wm.... ———-_ 1 1 0 
Southall, UNE, Secces eee ey ae 
Bottomley, John...... ——— 100 
Kenway, Henry....... —— O15 0 






























































Shorthouse, J. ......... 015 0 
Kenway, G. B.......... 010 0 
Lloyd, Samuel — 10 0 
Sturge, Edmund ...... —— 10 0 
Graham, Wm.... .....: 010 0 
Ladies’ Negro Friend 
Society _ ............... 20 0 0 
Coalbrookdale.—Bartlett, Rev. J. 10 0 
Darby, Richard ...... —— 110 
arby, Lucy,............ —_ 110 
Darby, Mary ............ —- 11 0 
Dickinson, Henry —— 1Tf 0 
Graham, Thos.......... —_- 11 0 
Darby, Alfred ......... —— 11 0 
Rose, Ann ........ 0.0 —— 010 6 
York.—Rowntree, Joseph ......... —— 110 
Spence, Joseph......... — 11 0 
Tuke, Samuel ......... — 110 
Fletcher, Caleb ...... —— 010 0 
Fletcher, Martlia...... —— 220 
Searr, Hannah ........ ._—— 050 
Backhouse, Sarah ... ———— 1 0 0 
Williams, Caleb ...... eT oe 
Southampton.—Laishley, George ———— 010 6 
alk, Edward ......... —— 010 6 
Marett, Charles ..... ———— 0 5 0 
Bienwen, Mr. ......... ——— 0 5 0 
Crabb, J. R. .......... ———— 0 5 0 
Clark, Joseph ......... —— 010 6 
Randall, Mr............. ———— 0 5 0 
Newman, W. Hi, ...... —— 050 
North Shields.—Pow, Robert ... ———— 1 1 0 
Richardson, Mary .. ———— 010 0 
Procter, J. R. scores T———— 010 6 
Fawcus, Margaret... ——-—— 010 0 
Young, Mary............ ——- 010 0 
Procter, Joseph ...... — 110 
Spence, J. F. ......... — 050 
Spence, Joseph......... ——— 0 5 0 
Foster, Robert......... — 0 5 @ 
Richardson, H.......... — 050 
Forth, Robert......... contents GG 
Ogilvie, Joseph ...... —— 05 0 
Seaford.—Fitzgerald, John ...... —— 100 
Brampton Park.—Sparrow, Lady 
Olivia B............0. ———- 2 0 0 
Woodiwidpe—Anaary Iiniissibanka — 700 
Neath.—Price, J.T. .............0. ——— 5 0 0 
Norwich.—Sharp, Granville ...... —— 010 0 
Cromer —Gurney, Mrs. ........... ——— 1 1 0 
Sheffield.—Doncaster, Daniel .. ——— 1 0 0 
Cheltenham.—Monro, F. ............————_-11 «0s 0 
Bristol.—Charleton Robert based —— 11 0 
Charleton, Elizabeth ——— 1 1 0 
Burder, Rev. J. ...... —- 11 0 
Eaton, Joseph ......... 1515 0 
Bath.—Hare, Sir John............... 110 
Ladies’ Society........ 20 0 
Truro.—T weedy, W. M............. 200 
Thornton.—Priestman, Joshua... 100 
Preston.—Parker, T. sy ab —— 10 0 
Stourport.—Zachary, Thomas ... ———— 1 0 0 
erby.—Hutton, Dr,................0 — 100 
Marr.—Dent, John ............-0005 —- 10 0 
Darlington.—Pease, Edward...... —— 10 0 0 
yo elgg meee oe 010 0 
ee; teinthal, Rev. Mr 110 
Colchester.—Catchpool, Thos.... 2 0 0 
Earlcolne.—Hills, John ............ 110 
Lewes.—Rickman, John ............ 100 
Spalding.—Massey,8. and C. ... -————_ 1 0 0 
‘alne.—Gundry, Sarah ...........—— 10 0 
Brighton.—Boys, Jacob ............ 110 
Amwell .—Squire, Joseph. ......... ~—————= | 1 6 
Saffron Walden.—Auxiliary...... 1416 0 
Maidstone.—W heeler an amy 100 
Sunderland.—Richardson, W. ... 10 0 
Newcastle.—Beaumont, W. 01. ———— $ 3 0 
Playford.—Dickinson, Rev.W.W ———— 1 0 0 
Uxbridge.—Rutter We — 10 0 
Halstead.—Jesup, James............. ————-_ 0:10 «0 
.—Bowly, Samuel ...... —— «100 
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